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LAND AND LABOR REFORM. 


Amone the most cheering indications of human progress, in respect of 
material well-being, are to be found the increased reward for labor, and 
the i improve «1 prices of raw preducts of industry, as compared with the 
rent of capital. The quantities of food and the articles of comfort 
which are brought to market annually, are increasing in proportion to the 
population of commercial countries, while the rent of capital, as indicated 
in the interest of money and the dividends of factory corporations, is on 
the decline. That is to say, industry is coming to enjoy a larger propor- 
tion of its own products, and « capite al to obtain a less considerable share 
of the general wealth. It is undeniably true, that all the wealth of the 
world is the product of industry, and that what is called capital is the 
mere accumulation, through economy, of a portion of that which has 
been produced by labor. The possessors of this accumulation have, in 
all ages, derived a profit by loaning it to producers, and the general ten- 
dency of legislation, as governments advanced, was to increase the propor- 
tion of the produced wealth which fell to capitalists, and, of course, to dimin- 
ish the share which those who produced it might retain to their own use. 
When military conquerors, like the Norman bastard, divided among their 
followers and adherents the territor y overrun by their arms, the occupants 
of the lands became the serfs of the landlords, and the whole wealth of 
the country, less the maintenance of the workers, belonged to its lords. 
As the feudal system fell into decay, and the corporations of towns freed 
the manufacturers and tre des-people from servitude to barons, the 
number of independent cultivators increased, until, gradually, the whole 
people became personally free. A new system then developed itself, The 
person: il service of tenants was no longe sr demanded by the lord, nor that 
of the latter required by the king as lord paramount: but monopolies 
succeeded to fiefs, and special trading and manufacturing privileges, rather 
than land tenures, became the means by which the government rallied to 
its support the magnates of the land. Instead of giving a military fol- 
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lower a tract of land, with the right to the produce raised upon it by its 
occupiers, it gave to its parliamentary supporters the exclusive right of 
selling to those people the supplies they must purchase with the proceeds 
of their labor; as the monopolists charged more than free traders, the 
produce rs were thus compelled to give up, indirectly, a portion of their 
labor for the support of a crown favorite. The only difference here was, 
that the military chief took directly from the producer a portion of tha 
which he produced, while the crown favorite attained the same object, i 
the shape of a price for articles, sold to the cultivators, become free. This 
system was gradually refined upen, and as it became distasteful to those 
people who, having obtained their personal independence, wished for 
cummercial freedom, it was called protection to industry. But, like all 
advantages granted by government to a class, it was at the expense of an- 
other set of persons. 

Thus, in 1534, the city of Worcester, and the towns of Evesham, 
Droitwich, Kidderminster, and Bromsgrove, petitioned Parliament to the 
effect that the inhabitants of the said cities were mostly employed in the 
manufacture of woollen cloths, and that within a few years, “ divers per- 
sons, dwelling in hamlets, thorps, and villages, make all manner of cloths, 
and exercise weaving, feeling and shearing, within their houses, to the 
great depopulation . said towns.” For these cogent reasons, the wise 
Parliament enacted, 25 Henry VIII, that “no person within W orcester- 
shire shall make any oils but the proper inhabitants of said towns and 
city, excepting the persons who make cloths solely for their own and 
family’ S wearing.” 

The town of Bretford, Dorsetshire, obtained a similar grant relative to 
rope-making, with the addition of eompelling all hemp-growers in the 
county to sell said material only in that town. It was in this manner 
that the growing corporations obtained from a partial prince, advantages 
at the direct expense of the growers of the raw material. As these lat- 
ter became more powerful, so as to make their voices heard in the national 
councils, such barefaced infringements of their rights could not be con- 
tinued, and to prolong the same system, further disguise was necessary. 
The funding system, towards the close of the 17th century, developed its 
powers to the same general end; and, for more than 150 years, fund- 
holders, landlords, manufacturers, and government officials, have conspired, 
under the plea of protection to home industry, to appropriate more effec- 
tually than could have been done by feudal tenures, all the proceeds of the 
national labor. Down to the year 1842, this protective system remained 
in full force, producing, as the inevit ible result, a nobility and gentry of 
enormous wealth, dazzling the world, like the phosphoric light emitted 
by corrupt substances, with the gorgeousness of their display, from 
amidst millions of paupers, entirely destitute of any portion of that im- 
mense wealth which their industry had created. The system of indirect 
taxes, or taxes upon articles consumed by the industrious to ~ exemp- 
tion of the property amassed by the few, was the instrument by which 
all the wealth of the country had become accumulated in a few hands. 
Capital had, however, obtained the largest share of the general wealth, 
and so little was left to those who had produced it, that the government 
revenues began to fail. The operation of the corn laws was eminently 
calculated for this end. Thus there are en ngaged in the cotton manufac- 
ture 2,000,000 persons ; these make cloths ‘for all the world, and receive 
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pay from foreign countries. They consume 1,000,000 qrs. of grain per 
annum. ‘This they could buy abroad for $10,000,000 ; but the “law said 
they should buy only of aristocratic landlords ; these charged them 
$1! 5,000,000 for the grain. Landed capital thus charged operative labor 
$5,000,000 per annum for no equivalent. 
It is easily understood that the annual product of a nation’s industry, 
is that which constitutes its means of expenditure; that is to say, the 
support of the wealthy, of the professional classes, of the paupers, and 
of the government. Under the system of indirect taxes, capitalists draw 
a larger share of the annual products, than when there are no restrictions ; 
and the larger the share these obtain, the greater is the sum required 
for impoverished laborers, called “ paupers,” the smaller is the surplus 
left to producers for the purchase of supplies ; and consequently, the more 
difficult is it for the government to procure sufficient revenue. Thus, 
suppose the annual revenue is 100—of which producers consume 50, 
capital 20, professions 10, paupers 10, and the government 10. If, now, 
by protective laws the share of ¢ capital is increase d to 30, then labor will 
get but 374, because paupers will increase by that diminution to 15, and 
the share of the professions will fall to 74, while the reve nues of the gov- 
ernment falling upon 374, instead of 50, the share of labor, will be 
raised with greater difficulty. They will be so diminished, ultimately, 
that it must turn upon capital as its only resource, and this is precisely 
what was done in Great Britain in 1842. The capital of the nation was 
not sufficiently distributed to keep its industry employed, and enlighten- 
ed statesmen saw that re-action had become inevitable. That industry 
must thenceforth be relieved of taxation, while the expenses of govern- 
ment must be drawn from accumulated wealth by direct impost. These 
convictions were acted upon by Sir Robert Peel, on the failure of the 
financial scheme of Sir Francis Baring in 1841, and they were subse- 
quently more fully carried out. The result has been a most extraordi- 
nary improvement in the condition of the many, and this improvement 
has been progressive in proportion to the relaxation of taxes upon indus- 
try. In 1842, the number of persons relieved in 581 unions of England 
and Wales was 1,429,356; in 1849, 885,737; in 1850, 829,708. Of 
these, adult able bodied paupers numbered 407,573 in 1842, and 128,058 
in 1850, although the population had increased probably three millions. 
Accompanying these facts are returns, showing a great increase in the 
number of depositors in the Savings Banks, an increase in the number of 
persons receiving dividends in the public funds, under £10 each payment, 
with a decrease in the number of rec ipie nts of large sums. The increase 
of the whole property assessed to the income tax, is £35,742,602 ; of which 
£13,724,949 is between £150 and £500 per annum. Every branch of statis- 
ties that is examined shows the same general result, viz., a greater distribu- 
tion of wealth, and a greater consumption of food and the necessaries of life 
by the people per head, under modified commercial restrictions. That the 
classes which, for so many centuries, have used the government as an instru- 
ment to extract from industry its products, for the benefit of non-pro- 
ducers, should be dissatisfied, is but natural,and we consequently find Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and other aristocratic organs, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, vigorously denouncing such a course of legislation. In the United 
States, the people are agriculturists on their own lands, and capital is em- 
ployed i in corporate factories and moneyed institutions. Jn England the 
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land is monopolized, being a reverse of that state of things which exists 
here. In England, « capital sought to charge the operative people mono- 
poly prices for food. In the United States vapital seeks to charge land- 
occupiers monopoly prices for wrought fabrics. 

The official returns show the following state of things in England and 
America 
UNITED STATES, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


Families. Ratio. Active Persons. Ratio. 
Da 606500550 sa sien nsdn 961,164... ..2- Dee scsenckskVeusiane et eee 78 
Ail other occupations........... 2,454,000...... EE Pe ees ae 1.078,919...... 22 


RO oi cnasv ek os © occ edd LTE... 000 PO sscisscceststws oo 2-4,798,870...-.. 100 


The agriculturists of England, for the most part, pay rent to a small 
number of aristocratic owners, who seek to exclude foreign food, in order 
that tenants may pay higher rents. In the United States, the farmers are 
on their own lands, paying no rent, but 30 per cent. taxes on all the 
goods they purchase, for the support of about 100,000 manufacturing 
capitalists. These latter demand, not only that four millions of their 
fellow-citizens shall buy only of them ; but, as a consequence, that they 
shall sell to none else, for selling and buying are the same operation. 
By this means labor will be deprived of the benefit of that competition 
of capital which would cheapen what it buys, and also of that competi- 
tion of demand, which would raise what it has to sell. 

It is quite evident, that in all manufacturing operations there are three 
grand interests concerned, viz.: the producers of the raw material, the 
operatives who change those materials into wrought fabrics, and the capi- 
talists whose means employ the one and purchase the other, therefore 
the vaiue of tue materias, the w: wes of labor, and the profits of capital, 
constitute the cost of the thing produced. In the sale of this article for 
use, the profite of the merchants and the cost of transportation are added 
to form the price to the ecnstmer. Now it is a well settled natural law, 
that when a price is relatively high, there will be less of the article con- 
sumed, because some other thing will be substituted or the usual consum- 
er will abstain from its use on the other hand, when the price is relatively 
low, the demand for the article will be greater, and this demand will restore 
the price to its level o1 chien above it. In dividing the cost of an ar- 


ticle between capital, labor, and materials, it is the constant effort of 


capital to obtain the largest share; to this end high prices created by 
legislative enactments are always sought for; a high tariff which prohibits 
foreign compe tition enables the ¢ capitalist to ¢ harge more for the goods 
than he could otherwise obtain. The inevitable. result is, diminished con- 
sumption; a less quantity of goods being purchased, there is of course a 
less quantity made, which, involving a diminished demand for labor and 
materials, the prices of the one falls, and the wages of the-other are 
diminished. Capital, therefore, obtains an inereased share of the amount 
paid by consumers, while labor and raw materials get a diminished share. 
This effect is enhanced by the absence of foreign demand for produce, 


caused by the prohibition of the articles foreigners have to pay with. If 
we turn to the official returns of the Lowell factories, and to the report of 


Mr. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury, we find ample materials to illus- 
trate this fact. We will take at random the Suffolk mills, which manu- 
factures drilling. The Lowell reports give the quantity of cloth made 
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per week, the number of hands employed, and their average wages, and 
the quantity of cotton used per week. The Secretary’s report gives the 
prices at which the company sold its cloths for a number of years; and 
Mr. A. Lawrence, son of the minister to England, recently gave the divi- 
dends of the company for a series of years. 





1845. 1849. 
Ibs. ets. Value. Ibe. Value, 
Cotton used, Ibs....— - _> -- 2,080,000. . 74. .$156,000..2,496,000..$0 11.......... $274,560 
Hands, females. - . .360. “$17 75 per week..32,760 .. .. -- 400 .. 200..41,600.. 
2 Sidi 4s ER. us” ot -- 100... 480..24,960.. 
DO OE rivinccsbaceneseagssivaulWentebanuncsarses PG a beasecespacdécabhieesuames 66,560 
I i I ie cteuatien cen akaeinanan $341,120 
Cloth made, 5,200,000 yards, at 8}cts. per yard.......... 455,000... .. 6,240,000 yds, 8cts...... 499,200 
i conan ddgnnknpianddadaieddadeaenebne denn dkaniie ONG TEA. <6 cendiennctbeaintine tie $158,080 


The capital of this company is $600,000, and Mr. Lawrence shows that 
it err 20 per cent. in 1845, and 5 per cent. in 1849. That is to say, 
for three years, 1844-45-46, it divided 52 per cent., or more than half 
its uiiale and in 1847-48-49, 19 per cent. Now the receipts of the 
company in the two years were divided as follows: 


Tariff of 1842. per Tariff of 1846. per 

1845. cent. 1849, cent. 
Raw material, cotton.......... L5G O00: cE veawc ages ov umwens 274,560... .55.0 
Labor chal Whee. se0s.c.6s . SORSR DIRS. een ccaes ccin nad 66,560. ..13.3 
Other expenses...........-..- Ey eS a ae 128,000... .25.7 
Capital in dividends........--. LAO AGE, BOE s cnieniinn<sndeavscdag ee esssJ 00 


a — —— —-— 


Total sales, 5,200,000 yds., 83c..455,000.. 100.0. . 6,240,000 yds. at 8c..499,200 100.0 


The cash wages represent the money paid per week to the hands, and 
this, independent of their board, for which the company pays 17 cents 
per day each, to feed and lodge them, and this is included under 
“other expenses.” Now it will be observed, that while the consumers 
of cloth saved $15,500 in the diminution of price, the increased quantity 
which they took compelled the company to buy 416,000 lbs. more cotton, 
and e mploye 1d 60 more hands to work it up; the result was, that consum- 
ers paid $15,500 less money ; the producer of raw material got $118,56 
more money ; and labor $16,328 more wages. All these items reducing 
the profits of capital from 20 per cent. per annum, to the legal rate of in- 
terest in Massachusetts. This is “labor reform” and “land reform” also, 
because the employment of 60 more hands at better wages, at the ex- 
pense of capital, created so much more demand for farm produce to feed 
them. It is by this process only, of making capital compete freely with 

capital that labor ean procure its rights; and when we see men preaching 

up the “right to labor,” and at the same time enac ting laws to give a 
monopoly to capital, we become acquainted with the operations of pure 
demagogueism. 

There is no more indisputable axiom than the right of man to the soil, 
and the principles for which land reformers contend must be considered 
mainly sound; but if a man has a right to a homestead and a farm on 
which to labor, he has also a right to a free market for the proceeds of 
that labor. Of what benefit is it to a man that you give him 160 acres of 
land on which to labor, and then enact such laws as will deprive him of 
the proceeds of that labor? If he raises a crop of wheat or other produce 
in excess of the wants of his family, he desires to sell it for furniture, 
books, clothing, money to pay medical bills, &c, é&c.; most of these 
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things are procured in the neighborhood in the way of barter, constituting 
home trade. There will, however, remain in an agricultural locality an 
aggregate surplus above the wants of the producers, and the professional 
men, as well as of the blacksmith, tailor, wheelwright, Wc. &c., all of whom 
want articles—tea, coffee, sugar, and various comforts which are not pro- 
duced in the neighborhood, and which they can procure only by the sale 
of that agricultural surplus which the district has produced. A number 
of these surpluses go to the supply of manufacturing towns, but the ag- 
gregate production of the country ultimately exceeds the wants of all the 
people. This ultimate surplus bears a very small proportion to the 
national production, but it is that which the country has for sale to foreign 
nations, each one of which has products similarly situated according to its 
natural advantages. 

In order to estimate the proportion which the foreign trade bears to the 
home, we may investigate official returns. P rofessor Tucker, of Virginia, 
(a protectionist,) estimated, on the basis of the census of 1840, that the 
annual productions of the United States amounted to $965,413,650. 
The Commissioner of Patents last year made the amount $2,330,000,000. 
We may take the figures of Professor Tucker as the smallest, and we will 
also take from official tables, the proportion exported to Great Britain, 
and the rest of the world : 


Annual Production and Exportation of the United States. 





Products, Annual product per Annual product per Com- Export to Great Total Exports, 
&c. Tucker, 1840. missioner of Patents, 1848. Britain, 1849. 1849. 
Agriculture .. $654,387 ,597...... $1,467 .233,417...... $73,495,549......$111,059,378 
Manufactures. 239,836,224...... 550,000,000...... S17346.. 5... 11,809,501 
Mining....-. 42,358,761....-- 75,000,000....-- Wee gouss 375,154 
Portet. ooo... 16,835,060...... 59,250,000...... 1,649 869...... 5,917,994 
Fisheries.... 11,996,008 ...... 17 581,539 sccce- 843,053... 2,547,654 
Total......-. $965,413,650...... $2,169,564,756...--- $76,530,205...... $131,710,081 


Now, according to the estimate of Mr. Tucker, one-seventh of the an- 


nual production is exported; according to that of the Commissioner of 
Patents, one-nineteenth only is exported. ‘The imports of manufactures, 
according to the first estimate for 1840, are 20 per cent. of those manu- 
factured at home ; according to the estimate of the Commissioner for 1848, 
and they have much i ine reased since 1849, they are 10 per cent., certainly not 


a very ruinous proportion. The British returns give the annual value of 


the production of Great Britain at £247,000,000, a very low figure com- 
pared with the United States production, and the export to the United 
States at £9,564,902. By reducing these to dollars, we arrive at a com- 
parison of the mutual consumption of the goods of each country : 


— at Britain. Bnited States. 
Annual production..............- Juice EAR BOO 000 4, os deabiswedavcs $965,413,650 
© RI oink 06 60 ond saviewe 187,200. Dina 8s6u bhea deme 131,710,08 
British exports to United States.......- BO PE SAO vse anescsie swce ~ 
United States to Great Britain.......... ML Dates ses aend wane 76,530,205 


If, now, we assume the population of the British islands at 31,000,000, 
and of the United States 20,000,000, we find the consumption of domestic 
and imported goods as follows per head: 


British Consumption. United States Consumption. 





Ee inns uss cence TO cacsucns SICINO MUON acecn anus sycacceen VO 
United States goods........... 2 50........ og, a eee er 2 25 
Yy —_ cingulate 


OD. ci Bihidda §aktidn Adie AE OUsd vee oH £656 war Dass nn cone sence $43 98 
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[t appears, then, of United States consumption 5 per cent. is British 
goods, and of English consumption 8 per cent. is United States produce, 
and these fractions constitute the ultimate surplus production in each 
country. 

It is the interchange of these ultimate surpluses that constitutes ee 
trade, and it is evident, on a very little reflection, that it is to the last 
degree necessary to the national industry that that surp lus should be dis- 
posed of. In the United States, land is the chief capital. In the densely 
populated countries of the old world, labor is the chief capital of the 
people. It follows very clearly, that the products of land will constitute 
the surplus which the United States have to sell, and the products of 
labor that which the countries of Europe can best spare. If the occupiers 
and cultivators of American land are prohibited from taking in payment 
for their surplus, the products of the cheap labor of Europe, under the 
pretence of encouraging domestic labor, one of two things must happen, 
viz.: they must take far less of the product of factory labor for the pro- 
duce of their Jand labor. or domestic factory labor must compete with 
ae in supplying goods to land labor. The theory of the protectionist 
is, that after a short period of protection, home labor will furnish products 
as cheap as foreign labor : that is to say, the reward of American labor 
will be so diminished that it willnot exceed that of the E Zuropean laborer, 
and therefore the land cultivators can trade with them to as good advan- 
tage as with the “ pauper laborers” of Europe. This will no doubt be 
the case, because, as the world has seen in the example of England, and 
which we have illustrated above, the tendency of the protective system is 
to impoverish labor and enrich capital ; but in the mean time the market 
of the cultivator has been destroyed. A law which shall prohibit the 
taking in payment the surplus production of those who would buy our 
surplus produce, operates as a prohibition upon the sale of the latter. The 
direct effect of retaining the surplus in the country, is to sink the exchange- 
able value of the whole production, a circumstance which confines the 
sales to the farms most contiguous to market, and utterly deprives the 
distant cultivator of his market, and as effectually deprives him of the 
means of living as if his land were taken from him. This is the same 
object si now indirectly by manufacturers as that obtained directly 
through the enactments of He mry VIII. above quoted, viz.: to co mpel 
producers to sell only to certain manufacturers who give what they 
please. 

It is the contiguity to market which makes Jand in one section worth 
$100 per acre, while better land at a distance is worth but $1. Means of 
transportation, by overcoming the difficulty, equalize the value. But if, 
when means of transportation are furnishe d, le gal difficulties are interposed 
in the shape of duties, the value of the land again falls. The supply of 
food in the United States this year is abundant for all its wants, but there 
will be sold this year 2,000,000 acres of fresh land to settlers for 
$2.500.000. This will furnish 9.000.000 bushels additional of grain. If 
the foreign demand will so raise prices as to pay the expense of trans- 
portation, that grain will be worth 50cts. per bushel, say $4,500,000, or 
$2,000,000 more than the whole value of the land. If by changing the 
tariff the foreign market is cut off, the grain will not sell at all; an opera- 
tion which takes $4,500,000 out of the pockeis of the settlers. It would 
seem to be better to sell the land to the settler, andlet him have a market 
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for its produce, than to give him the land and deprive him of his market. 
Still better to give him the land and the market also. 

That which is necessary in the United States is not so much the right 
of settlers to free lands, important, though that may be as a market for 
the produce of the land already settled. Those who suppose that the 
mere fact of free lands will be a remedy for the poverty which now ex- 
ists in our cities, cannot bear in mind all the facts. Without alluding to 
the operation of preémptive laws by which the settlers have occupied and 
stripped valuable lands of their timber without paying anything for them, 
we may reflect upon the operation of the military bounty law. The 
soldiers who enlisted for the Mexican war were certainly a most enter- 

prising set of men, and not possessed of much capital. Some 90,000 war- 

rants were issued to them for 160 acres each, giving nearly ig 
acres of land to landless men, very few of w hom acce pted the land. The 
warrants were worth $200 each, at the government price, or 81.2 25 per 
acre, but these have uniformly been sold at from $100 to $115, the pre- 
sent prices, and purchased by immigrants, who thus get their lands at 
70 cents per acre, so that the question of free lands is a mere nominal 

matter. There are very few men who desire to plunge into the wilder- 
ness and cultivate new land for the mere purpose of food for them- 
selves and their families, even if the lands were free, and they should be, 
as has been proposed by some land reformers, provided by government 
both with the means of getting to it and with stock to work it on their 
arrival. On the other hand, if a market should be built up of much mag- 
nitude, as would afford a profitable return for the produce raised, the 
price of the land would be comparatively of no consequence. 

The necessity of a market for the products of land seem to be ad- 
mitted even by protectionists, who do not generally admit any rights 
upon the part of the people, except that to labor; but the “y roundly as- 
sert that protection builds up a home market for produce, which is 
better than a foreign market, as if the latter is incompatible with the 
former. In order to estimate in what this building up of a home market 
for produce by stopping the foreign trade is likely to result, we may 
first reflect, that ac ‘eording to M’C ‘ulloch’s statistics, which are considered 
the best at ithority, the area of England is 31,000,000 acres, of which 11,- 
591,000 are under till: we. This feeds 20,000,000 people. In the Unite d 
States there are, east of the Rocky Mountains, 636,438,400 acres of un- 
oceupied land, and west of the mountains 555.226.240 acres of unoccupied 
land, reaching together 1,191,664,640 acres, equal to 40 countries like 
England; and the returns of the land commissioner show that a tract 
equal to the whole surface of England is sold to settlers every ten years 
by the federal government, in addition to large qui antities sold by 
States. It may ‘be safely estimated that a tract of land superior in 
fertility to any in the world, and equal in size to the cultivatabie surface 
of England, i is sold to settlers in the United States every five years; and 
protectionists talk of taxing the consumers of goods until a market for 
the produce of such a tract is built up locally. 

The number of families employed in agriculture in Great Britain in 
1831 was 961,134, occupying an area of 14,080,725 acres under tillage, or 
about 15 acres per family. These furnished food for 2,454,000 families, 
besides the cultivators. To furnish a home market here requires, then, 
that 2,454,000 families, manufacturers and tradesmen, with skill and 
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$2,000,000,000 of capital, should be supplied every five years in addition 
to the land settlers, to keep pace with this progress of territory. 

Bottling off the Bay, in order to ensure a continuous high tide, as has 
sometimes been proposed, appears to be a feasible operation in comparison 
with the creation of this home market by taxing settlers on land. But it is 
declared frequently that mills and manufactories fail through the conse- 
quences of foreign competition, and that, as a nee essary consequence, the 
farmers in the neighborhood of that failure lose their market for produce. 
That failures take place is doubtless true, but probably no failure ever 
occurred in which more active and direct causes than mere foreign com- 
petition might not be pointed out. Many failures have of late been t1 eh 
ed abroad as the result of the present low tariff of 30 per ct. duty ; but the 
general result of the markets show that a greater weight of raw ‘material 
hae been purchased this year by manufacturers, at higher prices than ever 
before ; that more cloth has been made and sol 1 to consumers at fair 
prices th: an in any year in our history, and this operation has been pro- 
gressing in the last four years. The quantity of cotton delivered at the 
ports this year has been 2.096.706 against 2.728.596 bales last year ; 
but the quantity taken by the factories south and west has diminished 
these receipts, as also the apparent quantity taken by manufacturers. In 
the four years ending with 1850, which comprise the working of the pre- 
sent tariff. the production and consumption of cotton and wool, with their 

value, has been, as compared with the four previous years, which em- 
braced the tariff of 1842, as follows :— 


Cotton. Wool. 
Production, United States. Consumption. 
Bales. Consumption. Percent. ofcrop. Delivered. Value. Ave. price. 
1843-46 ....8,904,324....1,843,474........ 16-6....48,091,634....14,908,416 ....31 
1847-50 .... 9,294,788 ....2,318,147........ 24-3....65,964,713.... 22,498,091 ....34 
Increase.... .389.763 .... .474,573 0.4 20. 3B sc c8h7 995,07 Dincs -Fs@hO Ol Deces ot 


The consumption of cotton in the United States has increased more 
than the production, by nearly 100,000 bales, in these four years of the 
reduced tariff; and the price has been maintained at a higher rate than for a 
great many years—affording evidence that the agricultural prosperity result- 
ing from the large exports has reacted upon the home manufacturers in an 
extraordinary degree; and they are now buying more raw material, and 
employing more hands, paying better prices and better wages, than they 
ever did before, while they are selling cloths for less money than under the 
tariff of 1842. The difference comes out of the exorbitant profits they 
formerly made. 

The deliveries of wool in the above table, are those on the New-York 
and Pennsylvania canals, including those per Erie Railroad, which are 
nearly 1, 000,000 Ibs. for four years, with the average value as given in 
the reports of the New-York Comptroller. The result is an increase of 
33 per cent. in quantity, and 50 per cent. in value, and the deliveries are 
now larger than last year, with an active demand from manufacturers, at 
improving prices—fleece bringing 45 cents in a w-York. ‘These genera] 
results show, that so far from a stoppage o * factories, and a consequent 
loss of market to farmers by reason of the oon ation of the low tariff, that 
the demand for both raw materials and labor, is greater than ever. That, 
so far from there being a diminished demand for food consequent upon 
closing factories—and some of them have undoubtedly closed in the 
northern states—in consequence not of a low tariff on foreign goods, but 
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from their inability to contend with new southern and western factories, 
at present high prices of raw cotton—the home demand for food is 
larger at higher prices than ever before. Of this fact, the estimates of 
the commissioners of patents, and the official e xport tables, afford evidence 
The commissioners of patents, for a series of years, have given an esti- 
mate of the wheat crop. ‘The official returns show the quantity exported 
as flour and wheat, and the average price. The export year ends in June; 
consequently, the exports of any year are of the crop of the preceding 
year. Mr. ‘Ellsworth, the w hig commissioner, in 1844, made the crop 
95,607,000 bushels, and the business has progressed as follows : 


Crops. Flour and Wheat. Average price. Average price. Value of crop at 

Bushels. Exported, bushels. Flour. Wheat, ave’geexp't price, 

(845 .... .95,607 000......-.. -6,365,860...... Be Reece wsnas $0 82...<.. $87 375,360 
1846 .... 106,548,000........ ROU EYLT Dies xec ce SOV een ceases D \easneeen 121,890,912 
Ret ROO ie SESI8 A 5 3 B02. ee 1 Wi cones 159,743,700 
1848 ....114,245,500........ Cf UN ae 2 | pik cals asi 164,272,980 
1849....126,364,600........ 12 165099 wcccuns BOs cme a atan ah Ben caas 148,028,000 


This does not look like forced sales of grain which a starving people 
could not buy at home. The home supply in 1845, deducting the export, 
was 89,200,000 bushels, worth $72,000,000; in 1849, it was 114,200,- 
000 bushels, worth $131,500.000: that is to say, the home demand 
had increased 25,000,000 bushels, at 40 per cent. higher price ; 
or, in other words, wheat-growers sold in the home market in 1849, $59,- 
000,000 more wheat than in 1845, or in that proportion for the surplus 
which they did not themselves consume. This is very far from shipping 
food because people could not buy it at home. It was the active English 
demands which raised the money value of the whole production. The 
effect of this was to compel other customers for flour to pay more. Thus 
the Brazils buy much flour of the United States and western Europe. 
When England imports largely, she absorbs the European supply, and 
compels the Brazils to come to the United States for that which she re- 
quires. The operation is seen in the following table of the exports of 
flour from the United States: 





1845. 1847. 
Barrels. Value. Price. Barrels. Value. Price. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
To Great Britain....19,436.... = 1915....4 35....2,457,076....15,104,574....6 14 
To Brazils........ .205,849:.1,083,318....5 00......254.300.... .1,562,971....6 00 
To other countries ..612,193..2,5 04, O46... 4:25 5.06 0,0671,198...2.9,466965....5 66 


Thus, in consequence of the rise in price under the English demand, 
Brazil and other countries were required to pay $1 25 per barrel more 
for what the »y required, and also to buy more of the United States. The 
United States got from Brazil 2 ,000, 000 lbs. more coffee than in 1845 for 
the same quantity of flour. At the same time, the English px ople got 
United States flour for less than their own landlords demanded for it. If 
capitalists in the United States made less profits, operatives made larger 
wages—a fact which enabled the growers of wheat to sell 25.000.000 
bushels more wheat in the home market, at 40 per cent. advance in price.* 

* The returns of the Massachusetts Savings Banks in 1846, the last year of the tariff of 
1846, show, as compared with 1849, as follows: 


No. deposites. Amount deposited. 
1B46 ..cccs ces hide Shwe ele naan 6S,800 so. s: cescercs sececscces 10,680,933 
oo ae eakener quan 71 G29. .cccccccccececees soanes 12,111,553 
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The factory lord buys no more food because his profits are large. The 
honorable A. Lawrence and family are vieing with the royal circle at the 
Court of London, in splendor of attire, on the profits whic h the protective 
system gave capital; the thousands of operatives who created that 
property are still toiling for their daily bread. The sytem which will 
raise the profits of operatives is that which is require ‘d, even although a 
few diamonds less may sparkle on the brows of capitalists. 
The demand for commodities in any country is equivalent to supply ; 
that is to say, no man produces any article but because he wants that 
article, or something also which he can procure forit. The articles which 
he produce s beyond what he himself consumes, constitute a stock which 
he may give in exchange for other commodities. If he desires one thing 
and produces another, it is only because the thing which he desires can be 
obtained by means of the thing which he produces, and better so obtained 
than if he had endeavored to produce it himself. Every man wishes for 
the comforts and necessaries of life, viz., house, food, clothing, &e.; and 
after, all the multifarious productions of industry which are familiar to 
civilized life. This wish for commodities, accompanied by equivalents to 
give for them, constitutes demand. If a man is possesse 1d of equivalents, 
but has no wish for other commodities, there is no de mand; so also if he 
has the wish, but is without equivalents, the demand fails. The wish for 
the commodities prompts the desire to produce equivalents. For this 
purpose capital of some sort is indispensable. In this country, which is 
the place of refuge for the poor of ail nations, comparatively speaking, no 
capital but land exists. The labor of the individual, applied to this land, 
soon places him in possession of equivalents, and the demand is complete, 
but necessarily “ supply,” which is demand for his equivalent, must come 
from others than land cultivators, because they do not demand his com- 
modities, which are the same as their own. The supply then must come 
from capital and labor, and in order that the struggling cultivator may 
profit most by his means, he should exchange with that capital and labor 
which is most abundant, or which will give the most of the commodities 
he seeks in exchange for what he has produced. They demand his pro- 
duce and he demands their goods, and each supplies the other; demand 
and supply being exchangeable terms. The cheaper is the labor with 
which he exchanges, the more rapidly will he profit by the trade, and his 
wants will increase with his success. ‘To interpose laws among a commu- 
nity of cultivators, which shall compel one portion to give such enormous 
prices for the commodities they desire, as to induce some of their number 
to abandon cultivation and undertake to manufacture the desired articles, 
is to render the abandoned land valueless, and to deprive the cultivators 
of the balance of a portion of that which they might have obtained fer 
their labor. Land in the United States is very abundant, and very cheap ; 
the mode of making it available is to exchange its products with those 
countries where land is dear and labor cheap. The effect of such exchange 
is to enrich the land occupiers, and to ace ‘umulate ¢ apital in the country, 
which must and will find employment. The wish for other things to whic h 
this capital will give effect, constitutes the demand on which manufactur- 
ing prosperity will be built up surely and permanently. The large ma- 
jority of the people of the United States are cultivators, and it is from 
their demand for goods that manufacturers are to look for a market for 
their wares. Now, as we have seen, the demand for wares is a combina 
tion of wish and equivalents. These Jatter are food and raw materials 
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and where a large majority of the people are producers of them, consider- 
able quantities above the wants of all the people in the country will exist, 
and as far as that surplus goes the demand for goods will cease unless it 
can be disposed of out of the country. To prevent such a disposition of 
it by prohibiting a return of equiv: alents, is not only to destroy the for- 
eign trade, but also to crush the dems ind for manufactures, because ws 
land had much better have remained untouched than to have yielded 
stock of produce perishable in its nature, and useless because in excess of 
the wants of the inhabitants. The men who produced that surplus stock 
were disappointed of the object for which they labored. They desired other 
commodities, but had no other means of procuring them than the applica- 
tion of their labor to cheap land. The results of that labor were useless, 
because the whole population is supplied with those commodities, and the 
law prevents him from exchanging them with the cheap labor of Europe. 
It is but a few years since, that in parts of the western country, hogs and 
cattle were turned into sts anding grain because the latter would not pay the 
trouble of harvesting, while ski'led laborers in England and France were 
starving to death. All these countries forbade the inte rchange of indus- 
trial products for food, in order to “ protect home industry !” 

It is not alone in the improved condition of the people that the advan- 
tages of the commercial freedom manifest themselves, but in what is of 
far more importance to despotic rulers, viz., in the improved condition of 
the government finances. Instead ofan annual deficit, as was the case for ten 
years prior to 1842, England derives an annual surplus from her changed 
system of taxation; as she removed duties upon labor, her direct tax upon 
property became more prolific. This lesson has not been lost on the debt- 
covered and bankrupt countries of Europe. We find Austria, in particu- 
lar, repudiating the policy of Joseph Il., and becoming the determined " 
champion of free trade, not from any liberal political ideas, but because 
she recognizes in the example of England the practical workings of the 
great truth, “that all wealth is the result of industry ;” and if she expects 
to draw revenue from that industry, she must not bind it hand and foot, and 
deliver it over to the tender mercies of capital, under pretence of protecting 
it. Soon after the peace of 1815, the King of Prussia, with much sagacity, 
conceived the idea of bringing northern Germany into a union, of which 
he should be the head. The bond of this nnion is internal free trade, and 
was effected by abandoning internal duties, and uniting the external cus- 
toms into a common fund, of which, each state should have its pro rata 
share. Although in the adjustment of the shares, Prussia received less 
than her own customs revenue had yielded before, the aggregate revenues 
of all the states of the Zoll Verein have. under the genial effect of modified 
restriction, been much improved ; and Prussia now seeks, by restoring the 
protective system externally, to consolidate capital to her support, as the 
head of Germany, at the expense of the people. Austria is seeking a 
similar union with southern Europe on free trade principles, and the 
singular spectacle is presented of democratic northern Germany clinging 
to antiquate ‘d commercial oppressions, while the most ferocious and detest- 
able of despotisms, with more sagacity, is become the champion of free 
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trade in southern Europe. 

It seems to be the case that, when a country, that is to say the majority 
of the people, has become impoverished, as was the case with Prussia after 
the devastations of the French wars, with England, in 1842, after a century 
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and a half of protection, and with Austria now, from a similar cause, the 
necessity of relaxing “ protective” laws so as to allow industry to recu- 
perate, becomes too pressing to be resisted. The capitalists having 
accumulated into their hands the property of the country, the government 
finds increasing difficulties in extracting from industry , by indirect taxes, 
a revenue sufficient for its own expenditure, and a renort to taxes upon the 
property amassed by the few is necessary to supply its wants. The 
release of industry from the op pression of protection is soon followed by 
such manifestations of prosper ity as encourages capital to renew its efforts 
for a return to “ protection.” "Thus we see the capital of northern Ger- 
many under the Prussian policy, striving again to shackle industry for its 
benefit. In England, the capitalists and landed aristocracy were never 
more clamorous than now for taxes upon industry, in order to release 
capital ; and in the United States, the moneyed power is striving insidi- 
ously and desperately for a revival of those laws which placed enormous 
wealth in the hands of a few capitalists at the expense of the producers. 
These efforts are the more dangerous, that they are mixed up with pre- 
tended labor reform. It is a part of the tactics of a Spanish bull-fight for 
the matador to amuse the noble animal by the displ ay of a red mantle, 
thus fixing his attention, while his death-blow is dealt him by his insidious 
foe. It is in this manner that capital is now attempting to deal with in- 
dustry in this country. Capitalists and the money power are always 
exceedingly anxious to have people work. They are very solicitous to 
have industry promoted, and production facilitated. They are ready to 
supply to the utmost the means by which the national wealth may be in- 
creased by the labor of the many, but above all, are they solicitous ge 
the produce of that industry, and the larger share of that wealth, shall, by 
adroit legislation, be turned into the coflers of the few. The great ak 
ples of “labor reform,” “land reform,” “homestead exemption,” “ post 
office reform,” &c., &c., are advocated by the moneyed aristocrats, because 
all these measures are calculated to increase the industry and wealth of 
the country. They are the dazzling colors held out to the public with 
one hand, while the other grasps the system of protection and special 
privilege, which is to deprive the stimulated industry of its reward. 

The government lands yield $2,500,000 per annum, and the postage 
about $5,000,000 per annum. To make these free would be to require 
$7,500,000 more to be raised by duties upon consumable imports at the 
expense of the consumer. That is to say, by giving to an individual a 
piece of land free, he is to raise from it the means of paying not only his 
proportion of the $2,500,000 to the government, but also a sum ten times 
larger, which goes into the pockets of the capitalists in the shape of ad- 
vanced prices on articles they supply, caused by the tax on the foreign 
one. The postages are now mostly paid by the capitalists of the eastern 
cities ; to relieve them from the charge, and raise the amount from cus- 
toms, is to relieve the millionaires from the charge on their business 
letters, and to raise it from a tax on the shirts of the farmers, a matter 
which we do not consider “a reform”—change though it may be. 
If the amount of money which it would be required for these items 
should be raised by a direct tax upon property, we would admit that it isa 
reform. The enormous wealth of the Atlantic cities should be made to bear 
a portion of that burden which has hitherto been borne by the agricultu- 
rists of the West and South, It is not the mere tax which is derived from 
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duties upon the goods consumed that constitutes the greatest burden, but 
it is the obstruction to trade, the lessening of the sale of the surplus agri- 
eultural products of the country, which is the great grievance. The 
interposing of a parchment wall ‘between buyer and seller, when enter- 
prise has just opened means of a communic ation, is a singular anomaly. 
As we have shown, England having continually legislated for capital, 
until labor was exhausted, has been compelled to retrace her steps and 
remove barriers to trade. 

In the United States, it is coming to be understood that the multiplica- 
tion of means of transport at the expense of capital, benefits the latter in- 
directly, through the enhanced industry growing out of the extended sale 
of produce thus promoted, and the removal of legal restraints upon ex- 
ternal intercourse, is equive alent to new means ‘of transportation. if 
capital taxes itself for the creation of the latter, the same policy should 
prompt it to assume taxes for government support, and relieve labor and 
trade altogether from duties. 

The substitution of direct taxes for the pernicious duties upon ex- 
changeable products, is one of the most efficient modes of promoting 
labor reform, and of preserving a just distribution of the actual wealth 
of the country among those who produce it. The whole wealth of the 
country being the produc ‘t of labor, it is to the interest of all parties 
that labor should be encour: aged, by removing every obstacle to the real- 
ization of the object of its wishes. The more continuous and efficient 
are its operations, the greater will be the aggregate wealth, and this cre- 
ated wealth is that which should bear the public burdens. When, there- 
fore, the government proceeds upon the plan of encouraging the employ- 
ment of created wealth, by taxing its creators for its benefit, it paralyzes 
the arm of labor, diminishes its reward, and breaks down the springs of 
industry. It is not wealth which requires to be encouraged, it is the pro- 
duction of it, and also the enjoyment of it by those who produce it. 
The great bicker of the people of the U weed States being land occu- 
piers, their interests require an adequate market for what that land pro- 
duces. The more extensive is the market, the greater becomes their pro- 
fits, and the more rapid the accumulation of surplus moneyed capital ap- 
licable to manufacturing employments. ‘The capital so earned, by being 
applied locally to the construction of means of transportation, and ulti- 
mately to manufacturing purposes, under free competition, not only pro- 
motes the general prosperity, but insures a continued distribution of 
wealth. 

England was an exporter of food down to the close of the last century, 
and it was by that means that she obtained capital to prosecute manufae- 
tures. New-England earned her capital in free trade commerce with 
the world, and then applied it to manufacturing. The great west and 
south now require amore extensive market for food, and this is to be 
found only in throwing down the barriers between European demand and 
American supply ; in removing altogether the taxes upon imported 
goods, and levying upon the property of the country taxes for the sup- 
port of its government. The 40 millions derived this year by the fede- 
ral government from customs, have been, to that extent, a burden upon 
the sale of farm produce. Had it been assessed upon the several states 
as a direct tax upon property, the sales of raw produce would have been 
promoted to an extent that, probab ‘ly, would have added three times the 
amount to the reward of labor. The great reform which labor demands 


is release from taxes, and from restrictions upon its market, 
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EDMUND BURKE. 


Ar the close of the reign of George the Second “ England was the first 
country in the world ;’ ’ William Pitt was at the head of the administration. 
His pelicy had been completely successful. France was humbled. Her 
fleets, one after another, had been destroyed, and her armies everywhere 
defeated. In Europe,in America and India, the result was the same. Clive 
had conquered at Chandernagore, Wolfe upon the Heights of Abraham, 
and the battle of Minden had preserved Hanover to the British crown. 

Victorious abroad, she was prosperous at home. Commerce thrived,— 
wealth was diffused among all classes. Parties were extinct. The whole 
nation united in applauding the vigor and sagacity of Pitt. Parliament 
met, it would seem, merely to vote thanks and supplies. 

In this condition of affairs, on the 25th Oct., 1760, George the Second 
died, and was succeeded by his grandson, Ge orge the Third, then twenty- 
two years old. No prince ever commenced his reign under more auspi- 
cious circumstances, He was regarded by the nation with peculiar feelings 
of loyalty and affection. He was the only one of his family born in 
Engl: ind, since the establishment of the Hanoverian succession. Though 
but little known to his subj jects, from the secluded manner in which he 
had been brought up, every thing was pre sumed in his favor. 

Never did king excite greater expectations, nor more signally disappoint 
the m, The reason is obvi 10us, The chs aracter of George the Third had 
been totally misconceived. When he came to the throne he was ignorant 
of affairs and of the world. His nature was arbitrary,—his notions of 
the king’s prerogative were the notions of Charles the First. He was 
governed by prejudices—he was signally obstinate. He had received from 
nature an understanding neither vigorous nor acute, and it had not been 
improved by education. The Princess Dowager had kept him from 
society in order to preserve his morals, as she affirmed, or rather to pre- 
serve unimpaired her influence over him, as her enemies alleged. What- 
ever the motive, the result was the same. It is well known that during 
the first years of his reign, her influence, and the influence of her favored 
lover, Earl Bute, did control his political conduct 

It is also known that that unfortunate influence was employed, in the 
first instance, against William Pitt. Pitt had engrossed and performed 
nearly all the functions of the other ministers. He had compelled them, 
by the force of his over-maste ring will, to follow implicitly wherever he 
chose to lead. The »y dared not murmur at this sort of dict tation, support- 
ed, as Pitt was, by the King and the nation, But they soon discovered 
that he was not to have things i in his own way as heretofore. An influ- 
ence was at work against him. The King’s speech to Parliament, the 
Parliament that first met after his accession, when submitted to the min- 
isters, contained a passage indirectly censuring his conduct. Pitt, with 
that promptness and directness that ever distinguished him, demanded 
that the obnoxious passage should be expunged. The King with reluct- 
ance consented, Ilis colleagues in office perceived that the Court was 
secretly against him, and they were emboldened to utter complaints they 
had heretofore suppressed, and to cavil at his policy, which they had here- 
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tofore approved. They admitted he had gained victories, but they mur- 
mured at the debt he had entailed upon the nation. Be side s when, in the 
moment of victory, he had the power to dictate the terms of peace,—he 
had preferred the glory and triumphs of war. 

And it must be confessed that there was justice in these criminations. 
Pitt was a bad financier. He paid no sort of regard to economy. He 
lavished the national treasures with an unsparing hand. He openly 
avowed, that “to push expense, in time of war, was the best econ- 
omy.” Besides, he had prolonged hostilities, when he might advanta- 
geously and honorably have ended them. He had, too, treated his col- 
leagues more as inferiors and clerks, than as equals and colleagues. Their 
liberation from this sort of thraldom was near at hand. 

Peace was demanded by the King and Cabinet. War against France 
and Spain was demanded by Pitt. He had obtained information of a 
secret treaty between those powers, by which Spain bound herself to de- 
clare war against England. She forbore hostilities until her ships, freight- 
ed with the wealth of America, were safely anchored in her harbors. 

Pitt, with his usual vehemence, insisted that Spain should be anticipated 
—that without delay her fleet should be intercepted and her exposed 
possessions seized. ‘ Now is the time,” he exclaimed, at a cabinet meet- 
ing, “to humble the house of Bourbon for ever.” The discussion was 
warm. Pitt’s tone was that of a master. “I was called,” said he, “ to 
the administration of public affairs by the voice of the people; to them Z 
have always considered myself as accountable for my conduct—and therefore 
annot remain in a sifuation which makes me responsible for measures [am 
no longer allowed to guide,” 

Grenville, who was at the “er of the Treasury, and who had long 
been jealous of the popularity of Pitt, and of his over-powering superio- 
rity in the Council Chamber, col ily replied, “'The gentleman | find is de 
termined to leave us, and I cannot say I am sorry for it, as he otherwise 
would have err lled us to leave him—for if he is determined to assume 
solely the right of advising his Majesty, and directing the operations of 
war, to tid purpose are we here asse mbled 2” 

Pitt was over-ruled. The Cabinet, with the exception of Lord Temple, 
were for peace. The King and Earl Bute were for peace. Pitt resigned. 
The nation applauded his views, and were indignant at the authors of his 
resignation. Addresses poured in from all quarters of the kingdom ; 
the multitude followed him with acclamations ; the press teemed with his 
praise ; he was the idol of the nation. His lofty character, his great suc- 
cess, his splendid talents, would have made him the idol of any ae 
A more commanding orator never lived. He was a sagacious and vigor- 
ous minister. Ilis plans were wise, his execution of them decisive. He 
was a true patriot. He loved his country, and served her with untiring 
devotion. In the midst of corruption, no man was more disinterested. 
Every mean and dishonest practice in the management of aflairs, he 
utterly scorned. 

But with great virtues he had the faults that are akin to greatness. 
He was proud and resentful ; and pride and resentment frequently hur- 
ried him to extreme and inconsistent conduct. “ But these defects were 
more than redeemed by high and rare gifts; by a strange power of 
inspiring great masses of men with confidence and affection ; by an elo- 
quence which not only delighted the ear, but stirred the blood, and 
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brought tears into the eyes; by originality in devising plans, and by vigor 
in executing them.” 

Pitt withdrawn, Bute became prime minister. He became, at the 
same time, odious to the nation. He had supplanted the nation’s favorite, 
and that was a mortal offence. He was supposed to be the court favorite, 
and that was a mortal offence. He was a Scotchman, and that was a 
mortal offence. His whole conduct was a subject of mortal offence. The 
Earl of Bute was not so bad a man as he was represented to be; nor 
yet was he a very good or great one. His attainments in polite learning 
were respectab le. His attainments of a solid character were meagre 
indeed. He had some acuteness of intellect, but no enlarged and liberal 
views. “Tis chief talent was expertness in intrigue.” “ He is the very 
man,” said Prince Frederick, “to be envoy at some small proud German 
court, where there is nothing to do.” 

It was the avowed and settled policy of Bute to put an end to the 
war, but he soon discovered that Pitt was right, that Spain had united 
with France, and that England must encounter both. Pitt’s plan of 
operations was now adopted. But it was too late to intercept the Spanish 
fleet ; that rich prize, by delaying the blow, was lost. The war, how- 
ever, was prosecuted with vigor and success. ‘The colonial possessions 
of Spain were one after another captured, Peace could now be obtained, 
and upon such terms as ministers might deign to prescribe. The Duke 
of Bedford was sent to Paris. A rie 4 was negotiated, advantageous 
to England, and honorable to her in all its features. She gave up a 
part of her con quests, and received seule alents by cessions of territory 
in America. Louisiana, that part on this side the Mississippi, exclusive 
of New-Orleans and Florida, were both guarantied to her ; Canada, to its 
utmost extent, was given up to her, together with St. John’s and Cape 
Breton. But no sooner were the character and conditions of the treaty 
disclosed, than England rung with denunciations. The Duke of Bedford 
was nearly torn to pieces in the streets of London. Bute was assailed 
by the mob whenever he appeared. Junius made the treaty the subject 
of an attack upon the Duke of Bedford, un — for —— We 


will give a single extract. “ Belleisle, on Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, the Fishery and the Havana, are glorious monume hic, 3 your 
grace’s talents for negotiation. My lord, we are too well acquainted 


with your pecuniary character to think it possible that so many publie 


sacrifices should have been made without some private compensations,” 
But the treaty was not the only subject of clamor. Bute was anxious 
to conciliate all parties. He wasa Tory, and the Tories had, under the 
House of Brunswick, enjoyed but little of official emolument. They 
were the descend ints of the Jacobites, and the y drank “ to the king over 
the water.” They never had manifested any great liking to the reigning 
house. The main strength of this party was found in Scotland. Bute 

determined to secure their loyalty and affection by conferring on them 
office and favors. But the public offices were already filled with Whigs, 
To make room for the Tories, the Whigs were removed. This proscriptive 
policy occasioned a violent outcry. The press teemed with the most 
abusive attacks of Bute. The whole artillery of wit and sarcasm, of 
invective and indignation, was opened upon him and his countrymen, 
Churchill in poetry, and Wilkes in prose, roused the attention and rage 
of all England against the invidious honors he was bestowing. “The 
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ery was, that the public offices, the army, and the navy, were filled with high 
cheeked Drummonds and Erskines, Macdonalds and Macgillivrays, who 
could not talk a Christian tongue, and some of whom had but lately 
begun to wear Christian breeches.” 

In this condition of the public mind, Bute justly dreaded the assem- 
bling of Parliament ; he was not sure of a majority. He was alarmed 
at the clamor against the peace; he feared it would not be approved. If 
it was condemned, he was ruined. In this extremity, Bute forgot his 
frequent declarations that he would not countenanee bribery and corrup- 
tion, and should rest for support upon the unbought and unbiassed judgment 
of Parliament. He determined to adopt the worst feature of Walpole’s 
administration, and bribe to an extent of which Walpole had no concep- 
tion. It is one of the most humiliating pages of English history that 
records the shameless transactions of that day. Judgment and conscience 
were completely dethroned. Members, with the ‘price of venality in 
their pockets, voted for measures which both judgment and conscience 
condemned. 

By this shameless and indecent prostitution on the one hand, and infamy 
on both, a majority approved the peace. The public, however, were 
neither satisfied nor pacified; they clamored more violently than ever. 
Another measure of the ministry, pressed to a vote at this time, increased 
the outery. 

Bute proposed to revive the hated svstem of excise. This mode of 
taxation was approved by a bribed and venal m: yjority. The announce- 
ment was received with such a storm of opposition, that Bute was fairly 
frightened from his post. He resigned the seals of office. George Gren- 
ville succeeded him ;—a name that Americans will never forget as long 
as Americans exist. He first proposed to tax the colonies. He was the 
unconscious author of our Independence. Grenville was the brother-in- 
law of Pitt. He was educated for the bar; he early distinguished him- 
self asa man of business; he possessed no lofty traits of character, but 
many admirable qualities for the inferior duties of statesmanship. He 
was laborious and untiring in all he attempted to do; his industry was 
amazing ; his pertinacity was equal to his industry; his will was inflex- 
ible and his temper obstinate; his deportment was cold, melancholy and 
repulsive ; his views, within the range of his vision, were clear and perspi- 
cuous, but at the same time narrow and confined. Although a professed 
Whig, his notions of prerogative would have done honor to a Tory in 
the time of the Stuarts. He was nearly as unpopular with the nation as 
Bute, and was exceedingly disliked by the King. He was particeps crim- 
inis in the measures that led to the resignation of Pitt; he was identified 
with Bute’s proscriptive policy ; he had sanctioned the peace, so odious to 
the nation ; he was now to identify his name with measures, in compari- 
son with which all his previous politic ‘al conduct was worthy of admiration 
and applause. 

When Grenville was called to the head of affairs, John Wilkes, through 
the columns of the “North Briton,” was assailing the administration 
with great acrimony and bitterness. Bute had wisely refrained from mo- 
lesting him. His moral character was so generally known and abhorred, 
that it counteracted the influence of his writings. Nothing but persecu- 
tion could render him dangerous. Grenville determined to persecute 
him. He had him arrested on a charge of libel, under a general warrant, 
and imprisoned in the Tower. At the same time his private papers were 
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seized. The language of the warrant was, “To make strict and diligent 
search for the authors and printers of a certain seditious and tres onable 
paper, entitled, No. 45 of the ‘North Briton,’ and them or any of them 

being so found, to apprehend and secure, together with their papers, and 
to bring them in safe custody to be examined and further dealt with ac- 


cording to law.” No names were mentioned in the warrant, no specifi- 


eation "of the language or sentiments of the publication that were regard- 
ed as seditious and treasonable; and as if conscious that nothing in the 
publication would bear that construction, the priv: ate papers of the sup- 
posed authors and printers were ordered to be seized. Here was a man- 
ifest and enormous violation of law in two instances, a substitution of 
arbitrary power in the place of legal right. 

The officer was to arrest, not persons named, but persons unnamed, 
Any person under such a warrant was liable to arrest. The officer was 
not to know infallibly the authors and printers, his duty compelled him 
to arrest those whom he or his employers supposed to be the authors and 
printers. He was to arrest for no specified cause. The publication was 
termed treasonable and seditious, but wherein treasonable and seditious 
did not appear. 

He was to search for evidence of their criminality among their private 
papers. Their thoughts, expressed in unpublished writings,—writings se- 
cluded from the eye of the world, were to be seized, in order to furnish 
evidence of constructive treason. 

On such evidence Sidney had been consigned to the block. No won- 
der that such invasion of the liberty of the subject roused the indigna- 
tion of the virtuous Chief Justice Pratt :— 

“To enter a man’s house,” he exclaimed, “ by virtue of a nameless 
warrant, in order to procure evidence, is worse than the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, a law under which no Englishman would wish to live an hour. It 
is a daring public attack upon the liberty of the subject, and in violation 
of the 29th ch: apter of Magna Charta, (2 Vi ullus liber homo, dc.,) which is 
directly pointed against that arbitrary power. 

Wilkes was dise harged. The under-Secre tary of State was prosecuted 
for the seizure of his papers, and, by the verdict of a jury, condemned to 
pay a thousand pounds damages, 

But Grenville was implacable. He did not pause in the pursuit of his 
object. He was determined to crush Wilkes, and Wilkes unconsciously 
placed the means in his hands. He had written a parody upon Pope’s 
“Essay on Man,” entitled an “Essay on Woman.” It is allowed 
that the book was obscene and profligate ; but it was never intended for 
publication. Only a few copies had been printed, and those for his par- 
ticular friends. These friends, in point of moral elevation, were on an 
equality with Wilkes. Their morals were in little danger of being in- 
jured by his writings, when they had partic ipate “din all the ribaldry, ob- 
scenity and profanity of his conve rsation. One of the printers, by bribery, 
had given a copy of the book to a retainer of Grenville’s. It was pro- 
duced in Parliament. Wilkes dreaded the result, and fled. He was 

censured,—he was expelled from the House of Commons,—he was con- 
victed in the King’s Bench, and was outlawed. From these proceedings, as 
we shall hereafter see, arose one of the most fierce and exciting contests 
known to the political annals of England; a contest which resulted in 
defining the powers of Parliament, and the rights of the people. 
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Grenville now turned his attention from individuals to communities, 
—from a contest with Wilkes to a contest with the American colonies. 
He proposed to increase the revenue by taxing them. This proposition 
met with instant and powerful opposition ; but he prevailed, and the 
stamp-act passed. It was received in the colonies with indignation, and a 
determination to resist it. Excitement and alarm were everywhere felt. 
From Massachusetts to Georgia the law was defied. It could not be 
enforeed. The officers of the crown were awed into silence, and dared not 
act. Grenville had made a blunder. The opposition to his policy was 
universal in America,—it was accumulating force in England. He had, 


however, the support of the King, but he was now to deprive himself of 


that. Grenville disliked Bute.—he disliked the Princess mother. He 
had now an opportunity to exhibit it. The King was threatened with 
deprivation of his reason. ‘To provide for that catastrophe, a regency bill 
yas prepared, and the name of the Princess mother was omitted from the 
names among which the Regent might be selected. When the bill was 
presented to Parliament, it inserted the name of the Princess mother 
which the ministry had excluded. The King was in a rage—his ministers 
had deceived him. They had treated him worse than ever monarch 
was treated. They had induced him to consent to see his mother branded, 
under the pretence that Parliament never would consent to the possibility 
of her being Regent. Parliament, by its own act, had fixed upon them the 
deception. The result was obvious. The ministry were dismissed. 
The Marquis of Rockingham was placed at the head of affairs. And 
here we pause for awhile from the narration of the events of the Rock- 


ingham administration, to narrate the prominent events of the life of 
confessedly the ablest supporter of that administration. The career of 


{pMuND Bu RKE is interwoven with the history of his country from the 
dismissal of the Grenville administration down to the exp losion of the 
French ee fi 

All through that eventful period, his genius, and talents, and wisdom, 
were impressing themselves in the legislation of his country, or improving 
the hearts and understandings of his countrymen. He was the youngest 
son of Richard Burke, an Irish attorney, and born at his father’s residence 
in Dublin, on the first day of January, 1730. 

His health during his youth was delicate, and that circumstance pre- 
vented his being sent to school at the usual age. It is said that the first 
instruction he received in the rudiments of knowledge, was from an elderly 
lady of the neighborhood, who took great pleasure in forming his infant 
mind. In the twelfth year of his age he was sent to Ballitore to study 


the classics. That celebrated schoo] was under the superintendence of 


Abraham ee a Quaker and man of learning. Ile had the pene- 
tration to discover in his young pupil the germ of that greatness he 
afterwards acined. "Wie treated him with great kindness, and Burke 
retained the recollection of it to his death. He never visited Ireland 
without visiting the Shackelton’s. | Heremained at Ballitore three years. 
He left “with a large and miscellaneous stock of learning for his years,” 
and entered at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr. Pellissier, who was at the head of that Institution, had the good 
sense to advise his pupil not to confine his attention to any particular 
branch of study, but to acquire every variety of knowledge in his power. 
Upon this advice, as well from inclination as from a sense of its propriety, 


Burke acted. 
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He was not ambitious of excelling in particular recitations, nor did he 
labor upon set lessons. But he pursued, with unabating ardor, a course 
of reading which embraced history, philosophy, metaphysics, and general 
literature. 

Burke early turned his atte ntion to politics, and during the last year of 
his college life he wrote a series of letters in r¢ ply to the political tenets 
of a Dr. Lucas. 

Lucas ran ae areer in Ireland in many particulars similar to the sub- 
sequent career of Wilkes in England. He commenced by an attack on 
the party in power. aan we persecuted, The people came to his rescue. 
He was elected member of the Irish Parliament, for Dublin. His statue 
was set up in the Royal Exchange. He was the popular idol. But his 
politic Ss were entirely too extravagant, and it was the object of Burke to 
render them harmless, by exhibiting their folly and dangerous character, 
Soon after this pe rformance Burke took his degree, and left Ireland. For 
all purposes of residence it was a final leave. Ife never again returned 
except as a visitor, or in obedience to official commands. 

He arrived in London in the year 1750, and enrolled his name at the 
Middle Temple. 

But the law proved an uncongenial pursuit. Themis received but little 
devotion from him. He continued, as hitherto, to devote his attention to 
literature and science. There is no evidence that his legal studies ever 
advanced beyond an investigation of th —* branch of the profession, 
and certain it is that he was never called to the bar. At this period, 
Burke was in a great measure dep neue upon his pen for support. He 
was at times in great pecuniary distress, and was now and then com- 
pelled to part with his books to relieve his necessities. He found the re- 
wanda of literary labor insignificant indeed, and his letters of this period 
make fre qu nt complaint on that seore. 

To his college friend, Matthew Smith, he writes soon after his arrival 

London ; and as the letter exhibits the felicity and exuberance of his 
style, as well as a hint of his literary prospects, we are tempted to give 
an extract from it. 

“ As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have not been long 
enough in it to form a proper judgment of that subject. 1 don’t think, how- 
ever, there is as much respect paid to a man of letters on this side of the 
water as you imagine. I don’t find that genius, the “soft primrose which, 
forsaken, dies,” is patronized by any of the nobility, so that writers of the 
first talents are left to the capricious patronage of the P oe Notwith- 
standing this discouragement, literature is cultivated in a high degree. 
Poetry raises her enchanting voice to Heaven. Hist ry arrests the wings 
of Time in his flight to the gulf of oblivion. P! ilosophy, the queen of Arts 
and the daughter of Heaven, is daily extending her intellectual empire. 
Fancy sports on airy wings like a meteor on the bosom of a summer 
cloud, and even Metaphysics spins her ecbwebs and catches some flies, 

The House of Commons not unfrequently exhibits explosions of 
eloquence that rise superior to those of Greece and Rome, even in their 
proudest days. Yet, after all, a man will make more by the figures of 
arithmetic than the figures of rhetoric, unless he can get into the trade- 
wind, and then he may sail secure over Pactolean sands.” 

Burke pursued literature with so much zeal that his health was impaired, 
and an affection of the chest made frequent excursions into the country 
indispensable, 
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We find him at one time writing to his friends from some rural retreat 
in England, at another from some favorite spot in Ireland. Whether it 
ras ambition or want, the desire of distinction, or the desire of independ- 
ence, or both, Burke, after being in London two years, applied for a 
vacant professorship of logic in the Unive rsity of Gi; isgow. He applied 
in vain. The University, with signal pene tration and judgme nt, conferred 
the honor upon one James Clow, who was before unknown, and has since 
been forgotten. 

To compensate for this disappointment, Burke now made an excursion 

France. He examined every thing he saw, and we are told that 
“pictures and statues, a farm-yard, a mine or a manufactory, were equally 
objects of investigation.’ 

On his return to London, he renewed his devotion to literature and 
politics. Notwithstanding the depth and brilliancy of his native genius, he 
was emphatically a plodder. His maxim was, “ that genius, unpropped by 
knowledge, may serve to amuse, but will rarely be useful in the more 
important concerns of mankind.” 

During his residence at the Middle Temple, Burke relieved the tedium 
of study by social intercourse, and by attendance upon the theatre. 

He had formed the acquaintance “of Garrick, and at his table was 
introduced to many of the leading men of the day. He was on intimate 
terms with the celebrated Mrs. W offington, the actress, to whom he was 
indebted for many kind offices. He was confessedly the leading spirit at 
the Grecian Coffee- House, where the Middle Temp le Society held their 
meetings. He was becoming generally known and ap preciate d. His 
prospects were brightening every day. He looked forward to political 
promotion. Already an admirable writer, he was ambitious to be an 
orator. He joined Macklin’s debating club, and at the age of twenty-four 
made his first speech, It is well known that subse ‘quent to this period, 
just before he entered Parliament, he became a member of the “ Robin 
Hood,”—was a leading debater of the club—and so much did he benefit 
from the practice, that he always advised his friends not to appear on the 
public stage without previous practice. Of the published writings of Burke 
during the first years of his residence in London, little is known. None 
of them have been preserved. They were mostly upon ephemeral subjects. 
A few biographical sketches, one or two translations from the Latin 
classics, are all of which we have any information, and that information is 
confined to the fact merely of their publication, It was not until 1756 
that he attracted notice as an author. In that year appeared his “ Vindi- 


cation of Natural Society.” The object of the work was a confutation of 
Bolingbroke’s attack upon religion, by showing that the application of 


the same process of reasoning would bear with equal force against all 
civilized institutions, as against Christianity. Government itself might be 
subverted by the same specious reasoning. He argues, with great 
ingenuity, and in the peculiar view of Bolingbroke, against the monarchiec, 
the aristocratic and democratic forms of government. He shows their 
inconveniences—he dwells upon the wars, and evils, and violence, that have 





marked the history of them all,—and then demands, “ What slave so 
passive, what bigot so blind, what enthusiast so headlong, what politician 
so hardened, as to stand up in defence of a system calculated for a curse to 
mankind ?” 

The inference from his argument is irresistible, that if religion is to be 
overthrown, because in its name wars have been waged, mankind arrayed 
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in hostile sects, persecution let loose, and the earth drenched in the blood 
of martyrs—if, for these abuses, or crimes rather, religion must be struck 
down, then government, which has been guilty of like enormities, must be 
swept away, and the original state of nature take its place. 

In the same car ap ypeared another and more elaborate work from his 
pen, entitled, “ A Philosophie al Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime a Beautiful.” 

It met with the highest commendation from the critics of the time, at the 
head of whom confessedly stood Dr. Johnson, and their judgment has not 
been reversed. 

The publication of these works had given Burke reputation,—they had 
extended his acquaintance, and in quarters where acquaintance was 
valuable. He was now to receive some substantial proof of this. In 
1761 Lord Halifax was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Gerard 
Hamilton, who had six years before, in the House of Commons, made 
several speeche s, one particularly of great power, and which gave him the 
nick-name of Single Speech, and who eare ‘fully abstained thereafter from 
opening his lips, in order not to jeopard the reputation he then acquired, 
was appointed chief secretary. Burke accepted the position of private 
secretary to Hamilton. 

He repaired to Dublin and entered upon his duties. We may presume 
that these duties were not very onerous, as we are told that Hamilton 
was more desirous of his company than of his services. Hamilton was 
looking forward to promotion, and it is said was anxious to attach to his 
fortunes a person who was so happily rising in the public esteem as Burke. 
In two years, in 1763, we find Burke again in London, residing in Queen 
Ann street, enjoying a pension of £300 per annum, which his friend Ham- 
ilton had induced the ministry to settle upon him. The acceptance of 
this pe nsion has been severe ly condemned. Burke had rendered no im- 
portant services to the State—he had just ay ee above the political 
horizon—was just setting out on his course of public duty and honor— 
what had he done deserving a pension ? or zo ryons | he sacrifice his in- 
dependence at the start, and receive the price his fealty? These re- 
flections at once suggest themselves to us ; bet 3 we should not forget that 
in England at that period the bestowal of a pension was regarded as a 
mark of honor and distinction, not exclusively the reward of services; 
and Burke certainly did not feel that the pension bound him to an indis- 
criminate support of the authors of it. On the contrary, in a little more 
than a year after it was settled upon him, he indignantly resigned it, upon 
being reminded that it was regarded as a claim upon his gratitude. Of 
Burke’s pursuits or course of life for some little time after his return from 
Ireland, we have no authentic accounts. He was now married, and his 
family demanded a good deal of his attention. Parliament was in session, 
and he was an attendant upon the debates. He was not an idle spectator 
of contemporary events, and several political papers of the period are 
ascribed to his pen. 

The year subsequent to his return from Dublin, was founded the Lite- 
rary ( ‘lub, which became so famous, and which numbered among its lead- 
ing members Dr. Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, and Sir Jokn 
Hawkins. Confessedly the two best talkers of the Club were Johnson 
and Burke. While Johnson doubtless excelled in short, dry logic, Burke 
surpassed him in extent and variety of knowledge. Their encounters 
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were frequent. Johnson’s admiration of Burke dated from their first ac- 
quaintance, when they met at the table of Garrick, and continued until 
the great lexicographer’s death. Submitting to contradiction from no 
one else, he submitted to contradiction from Burke. Regarding him at 
that early period as one of the most remarkable men of the time, he de- 
clared that “no one of sense could meet him by accident under a gate- 
way to avoid a shower, without being convinced that he was the first man 
in England.” Differing as they did in politics, Johnson being a bigoted 
and intemperate Tory, that circumstance did not interfere with their pri- 
vate friendship. 

Burke already enjoyed the honors of literary reputation; he was now 
to enter upon an arena where his great abilities were to achieve for him a 
fame which should be as lasting as the history of his country. 

We have already related the events that led to the dismissal of the 
Grenville administration, and the accession of the ministry, at the head 
of which was the Marquis of Rockingham. ‘The career of Burke from this 
period will now be interwoven with the political history of his country. 
He was appointed private Secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, and by 
that nobleman brought into Parliament as member for Wendover. It 
must be confessed that the country had but very little confidence in this 
administration. They had but little hope of its success. ‘The Marquis of 
eg a8 1am was neither a vigorous reasoner nor an able orator. The Duke 

" Newe: istle. who was at the head of the ‘Treasury Ld partie nt, was 
more remarkable for the love of office and a knowledge of the arts, to 
secure and preserve it, than for those talents which command confidence 
and make official life dignified and respectable. ihe other members of 
the Cabinet were little known to fame, and in fact did not possess the 
abilities which secure it. It was predicted that this ministry would end 
in failure and disgrace. It was said th J ha | ho Cay ab e man to advocate 
their measures in Parliament, to repel attacks, and defend their policy. 
But the Rockingham administration had a pillar of str ngth in the mem- 
ber for Wendover. Th Pcomaaegeens found in him “San wa who to 
eloquence surpassing the e loquence of Pitt, and to as stry which shamed 
the ministry of Grenville, united an amplitude of ¢ ompr hension to which 
neither Pitt nor Grenville could lay claim.’) One of the first subjects that 
demanded the attention of the ministry and Parliament was the alarming 
discontents in America, The stamp act had roused all classes in the colo- 
nies, and this feature of legislation had determined them to resist even to 
the hazard of civil war. Tis true, taxes in te shape of alge had been 


imposed, and the colonies had submitted to their payme ae in the 
reign of Charles the Second and in the reign of King W illiam. No alarm 
was felt, and no question was made of their legality They were paid 


without murmur and without complaint. But a long period had now 
elapsed—many changes of relative position between the mother country 
and the colonies had taken place. The latter had grown in population 
and strength. Aside ry m restrictions upon their trade, by which Eng- 
land had monopolized it, they had enjoyed in fact all the rights and privi- 
leges of free and ae nde ‘nt communities. 

They had enjoyed the privilege of electing most of their magis- 
trates. They had their own legislative assemblies. They imposed their 
own taxes and supported their own governments. During the continu- 
ance of the I’rench and Indian wars, they freely poured out their blood 
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and treasure, contracted debts, laid new and extraordinary taxes, did 
everything that loyal and submissive colonies could do to sustain the cause 
of Britain. And now, when in addition to these burdens which they had 
voluntarily assumed, it was proposed to add additional ones, by innova- 
ting upon the ancient legislation of Parliament, alarm and the spirit of 
resistance manifested themselves at once. The colonies began to inquire 
into the constitutionality of these new and extraordinary acts of legisla- 
tion, which might be pushed in after times to the extent of their ruin and 
impoverishment. ‘They became convinced that the Parliament had no 
power of taxation where there was an absence of representation. The 
colonies were not represented, and consequently were not subject to 
taxation. ‘That was the argument. 

We believe, and always have believed, that this doctrine of our ances- 
tors is more ingenious than sound. We know it met the approval and 
support of many of the leading jurists and statesmen of England. Pitt 
declared the stamp act unconstitutional and a nullity. He argued with a 
force peculiarly his own, that it was no more vital and valid than the writ 
of ship money issued by Charles the First. 

The Earl of Camden denounced the whole doctrine that Parliament 
had the power to tax the colonies. 

“T will,” said he, “maintain it to my latest 
sentation are inseparable. ‘This position is founded in the laws of nature. 
It is more; it is itself an eternal law of nature, for whatever is a man’s 


hour, taxation and repre- 


own is absolutely his own: no man has a right to take it from him with- 
out his consent, either expressed by himself or his representative. _W ho- 
ever attempts to do it attempts an injury; whoever does it commits a 


robbery ; he throws down and destroys the distinction between liberty 
and slavery.” 
Now we will very readily admit the Earl of Camden’s position that 

| 


taxation and representation are inseparab] that it is founded no less in 
the laws of nature than in the principles of the British constitution. But 
the British constitution had now existed for a long period—for many 
centuries, indeed—and no principle of the British constitution was more 
clearly defined than this, that the Commons were the representatives of 
the whole British people everywhere. No matter by what particular 


constituencies elected, when elected they were empowered to vote taxes 
or withhold taxes, and they were to speak on that subject the authentic 
will of every Englishman, no matter where found, whether in England or 
in the colonies. That was a leading principle of the constitution. Every 
Englishman was presumed to be represented in the Parliament, and the 
Earl of Camden was compelled to justify the imposition of taxes upon 
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unrepresented districts in England upon precisely that pu 
If the inhabitants of Manchester then could be legally taxed, when they 
h 


had no immediate r presentative in the Commons, how did it happen that 
the people of Manchester could not be taxed, when they thought it proper 
to remove to Am« rica. Did a change of VENUE chan ore the nature of the 


constitution? Did Parliament cease to have power, when the subjects 
upon which it was to be exercised had removed from one part of the 
British dominions to another? We think not. “The stamp act then was 
indispensable, not because it was beyond the constitutional competency of 
Parliament, but because it was au unjust and impolitic stretch of power, 
and fertile of discontents,” 
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These opinions were entertained by the Rockingham administration. 

They proposed to repeal the stamp act, but at the same time to proclaim 

1 the power of the three estates—King, Lords, and Commons—‘ to bind 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever” to the fullest extent. Upon the ques- 
tion of the repeal Burke made his first speech. It was warmly applaud- 
ed. It met the praise and approval of Pitt—and the praise and approval 
of Pitt, great abilities only could command. He always felt, and did not 
fail to express contempt of ordinary men. “The young member,” said 
Mr. Pitt, “has proved a very able advocate ; he had intended himself 
to enter at length into the details, but he had been antic ipated with so 
much ingenuity and eloquence, that there was little left for him to say ; 
he congratul: ited him upon his success, and his friends upon the value of 
the acquisition they had made.” Ne one was more gratified at his suc- 
cess, no one took more pains to express that gratification, than that literary 
mastiff, Dr. Johnson. {When the Club next met after his speech, some 
one of the members (Sir John Hawkins, who had a personal dislike to 
Burke) expressed surprise at his signal success, “There is no wonder at 
all,” growled Johnson; “ we w ho know Mr. Burke, know that he will be 
one of the first men in England.” ) 

Whatever ability was displaye xd, we conceive that Burke did not in 
this effort exhibit the wisdom that he manifested several years after in 
discussing the same question. He was for the repeal of the stamp act, 
but he was at the same time for an assertion of the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies. He was for the removal of the fact, but for the pre- 
servation of the principle. How this policy could have met the approval 
of the colonies, and produce such joy and rejoicing as it did produce, is 
remarkable. 

They denied the power of Parliament to tax, and Parliament declared k 
its power to tax. Parliament removed the causes of complaint in this 
particular instance, but avowed its competency to renew that cause in all 
future instances. The satisfaction of the colonies at the repeal of the 
stamp act, accompanied as that repeal was by the declaratory act, may be 
found in the fact, that many of the ablest of the jurists and statesmen of 
England denied the power of Parliament to tax, with the presumption that 
hereafter their opinions would become general, and that no future Parlia- 
ment would dare to tax. But when in one or two years after, in spite of 
all warnings or resistance, the principle of the declaratory act was carried 
out, and Parliament did proceed to tax, then the cords that bound the 
colonies to England began one after another to snap. ‘Then it was that 
Mr. Burke perceived the folly and impolicy of all declaratory acts, of all 
assertion of strict right and constitutional power. 

In his greatest speech upon the subject of American taxation, he held 
the following language: 

bate and again revert to your old prince ip les, seek peace and ensure 

: leave America, if she has taxable matter in her, to tax herself. Iam 

ii going into the distinctions of rights, nor attempting to mark their boun- 

daries. I do not enter into these metaphysical distinctions. I hate the 

very sound of them. Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and 

these distinctions, born of our unh: appy contest, will die along with it. 

They and we, and their and our ancestors have been happy w.der that 

system. Let the memory of all actions, in contradiction to that good old 
mode, on both sides be extinguished forever. Be content to bind America 
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by laws of trade. You have always done it. Let this be your reason 
for binding their trade. Do not burthen them by taxes; you were not 
used to do so from the beginning. Let this be your reason for not tax- 
ing. ‘These are the arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the rest 
to the schools, for there only they may be discussed with safety. But if 
intemperately, unwisely, fatally, you sophisticate and poison the very 
source of government, by urging subtle distinctions and consequences 

odious to those you govern, from the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by these means to call that 
sovereignty itself in que stion. When you drive him hard the boar will 
turn upon the hunters. If that sovere ignty and their freedom cannot be 
reconciled, which will they take? They will cast your sovereignty in 
your face. No body of men will be argued into slavery. Sir, let the 
gentlemen on the other side call forth all their ability ; let the best of them 
get up and tell me, what one character of liberty the Americans have, and 
whi at one brand of slavery they are from, if the y are bound in their pro- 
perty and industry by all the restr: vn you can imagine on commerce, 
and at the same time are made pack- horses of eve ry tax you choose to 
i without the least share in granting them—when ‘they bear the 
burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you bring them to bear the burthens 
of unlimited revenue too? The Englishman in America will feel that this 
is Slavery—that it is legal slavery will be no compensation either to his 
fee lings or his understanding.” 

It was unfortunate indeed for the mother country that the spirit of this ad- 
vice was not heeded. It was unfortunate indeed that the temper of the times 
did not permit the administration of Lord Rockingham to carry them out, 
for we do not doubt that these opinions were held by Mr. Burke and his 
friends from the start. But they had an important task to aceomplish— 
that is to say, the restoration of peace and harmony in America. The 
first step was the repeal of the stamp-act, and that repeal could only be 
obtained by a general assertion of the right to enact it. The principle 
conceded, we shall soon see that an infatuated ministry did not hesitate to 
apply it 

The x measure that Lord Rockingham introduced and earried 
through Parliament was a repeal of the cider tax, which had been imposed 
by the Bute and Grenville administrations, and which had been productive 
of great discontent, manifesting itself almost in open rebellion. 

But the leading measures, the measures most intimately connected 
with the liberty and security of the British people, were the resolutions 
against general warrants and the seizure of papers, resolutions by which 
“the person: ul liberty of the subject was confirmed, and the lawful secrets 
of business and friends ship were rendered inviolable.’ “Tis true, both these 
acts had been pronounced unlawful by one of the ablest judges that e = 
sat upon the bench; ‘tis true, that ( thief Justice Pratt had set the seal « 
judicial reprobation upon them; but what was to prevent other inde in 
other times from disregarding prior decisions and declaring adverse 
opinions? What was to preserve the liberty and security of the subject 
when a Jeffries might hereafter be enrobed in the judicial ermine! 
Nothing but an authoritative 1: iw—nothing but a legislative condemnation 
ot a practice,—violation « of the fundamental rights of the citizen, and 
destructive of the sanctity of his house, and the security of his person, 

These great and beneficent measures will remain forever a monument 
to the wisdom and the love of liberty of the Rockingham administration, 
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They were enacted in the face of a powerful opposition,—an opposition 
rendered more powerful by the treachery and desertion of many of the 
adherents of the administration. Soon after Parliament was prorogued, 
the ministry was dismissed. It was well understood at the time, and it 
stands a prominent part of history, that the King took the Rockingham 
administration as a dernier resort. He took it, in order to get rid of 
Grenville. He did not approve its principles. Every leading measure 
that they proposed he condemned. He was opposed to the repeal of the 
stamp act, and of excise duties. He was in favor of general warrants and 
the seizure of papers. All these measures commended themselves to his 
arbitrary nature. But he was willing, at almost any sacrifice, to be re- 
lieved of the thraldom, in which he had been kept by the last administration. 
Upon the accession of Rockingham, the King pursued a peculiar and 
anomalous course. He determined to make the court the fountain of 
favor and influence,—and by means of favor and influence, to build up a 
party which should carry out the measures and wishes of the court, 

“The first part of this plan was to draw a line which should separate 
the court from the ministry. Hitherto these names had been synonymous, 
but for the future, court and administration were to be considered as 
things totally distinct. By this operation two systems of administration 
were to be formed.—one, which should be in the real secret and 
confidence, the other merely ostensible to perform the official and executory 
duties of government. ‘The latter were alone to be responsible, whilst 
the real advisers, who engaged all the power, were effectually removed 
from all the danger. 

*‘Secondiy. A party under these leaders was to be formed in favor of 
the court against the ministry,—this party was to have a large share in 
the emoluments of government, and to hold it totally Se} arate from, and 
independent of ostensible administration. 

“The third point, and that on which the success of the whole ultimately 
depended, was to bring Parliament to an acquiescence in this project.” 

It was the policy of the King to lessen the weight and influence of the 
ministry, because the ministry were in opposition to his policy—and the 
state of parties was such that he could not directly appoint a ministry, 
whose views were in unison with his own. 

It was very soon discovered by the under-secretaries and placemen, 
that the tenure of their offices would be more secure by carrying out, so 
far as they might, the private wishes of the King, rather than obey the 
behests of the ministry. They voted against almost every capital measure 
proposed by the Rockingham administration. They voted against the 
repeal of the stamp act,—voted against the repeal of the cider tax,—voted 
against the resolutions condemnatory of general warrants, and the seizure 
of papers—and the King upheld them in this course. Indeed, they were 
only carrying out his wishes. Rockingham complained and remonstrated. 
The Kin hy p Ly' d a double part. He feigned to regard the conduct of his 


friends as most extraordinary, and worthy of condemnation—yet it was 
well known that he applauded and approved their course. The whole 
conduct of George the Third, throughout the continuance of the Rockingham 
administration, was duplex and treacherous. 

The result was obvious. The king had formed the ministry to be rid 
of Grenville. He was now to form an administration which should 


relieve him of both. 
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enfeebled by gout, soured by repeated rejection of his 


counsels, and rendered querulous by age, was invited to take the lead. of 


affairs. 


offered a position in the Treasury, but he declined it. 
tunes of his friends and adhered to them against all 
had heretofore been obliged to struggle with the 
He was now to be relieved, for a time at least, of that 
On the retirement 
tration, or soon after its retirement, he purchased the 
It is well known that 
ingham furnished the greater part of this large sum. 

that Mr. Burke regarded the aid of the Marquis in the li 


narrow means, 
embarrassing situation. 


at Beaconsfield, for £20,000. 


Rockingham and his friends retired from office. 


Burke was 
Ife chose the for- 
Burke 


attending 


ll] inducements, 


Se net " 
ditheculties 


of the Rockingham adminis- 
estate of 


the Margui ; of Rock- 


Greg ries, 


It is known, too. 


ht of a loan, but 


it is equally well known that the Marquis never made any demand of 


payment, and that 


make payment. It 


intended to conceal, a gift under the pretext of a loan. 
mies of Mr. Burke, while living, did not seruple t 
action was tainted with corruption—that Mr. 


Mr. Burke never, at 
is doubtless true that the Marquis did conceal, 


 « ould 
and 


ene- 


during his lif 


any time 


1 


Many ot the 
assert that this trans- 


Burke’s advocacy of the 


principles of Lord Rockingham was the guid pro quo of the purchase of 


the Beaconsfield estate. 


‘Lhe statement of the fa 


ts defeats the calumny. 
: 


We have now rapidly and briefly indeed surveyed the prominent events 
pial) 


that precedes the advent of Edmund Burke upon the theatre of affairs, 
We have traced his history from his childhood to the close of the Rock- 


Ingham administration. 


among the statesmen of England was in the first rank. W< 
his sun mount to the meridian, and there we pause in the 


reserve t] 


We have seen that. em: cing 
his genius had placed him conspicuously before the 


from obscurity, 
His position 
have 
narration. 


world, 
seen 


We 


ie story of its decline and setting to another occasion. 


THE STARS. 


Wurence came ye glorious stars of even, 
When spi ing to life your living beams, 
Ye radiaut sentinels of Heaven, 
Soft mirrored on our crystal streams? 


Whence came ye, with your myriad rays, 
Of amber-hued and dazzling light, 

Ye burning gems whose lustre plays 
Forever on the brow of night? 


Whence and why were ye set 
In yonder Heaven's imperial dome, 
Why in high glory have ye met, 
And why so brightly have ye shone? 


came ye, 


Whence came ye 7—I have ever deemed 
That ye were near the fount of light, 
That ye were gems which ever beamed 


Around His Throne of boundless might. 


Or, that ve were the far off homes 
Of some freed spirits of the blest, 


Towanpba, Penn. 


Which thr 
Yet finds with thee their place of rest. 


ugh the azure archway 


And I have dream'd ye were the smiles 
Of ange ] frie) ds sent b i¢ k i m Heaven, 
To light the dim earth’s lonely isles. 


And woo our hearts to be forgiven. 


ar ravs which ever burn, 


ilms on high, 


inmates never leurn 


But your cl 
Oh! come they not from re: 
W hose fave red 
That lesson—“ Man was born to die!" 


Whence came 


ye? When creation woke 
For joy, together then ye 


sung 


} 


And your undying ra li nce bre Ke 


Night’s shadows when your anthem rang 


Whence came ye? T: 


L feel some purpose 


’ 
» your quenchless rays 
Ligh was given, 
Known but to His mysterious ways— 


Ye glorious blazonry of Heaven. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW—LORD JEFFREY. 


Dvurine the past summer Great Britain has lost two of her most 
distinguished publiemen. Though moving in somewhat different spheres, 
each had exerted a wide influence over his countrymen, and made his 
name celebrated on both sides of the Atlantic. Fora long series of years, 
while one swayed the Senates of the most enlighte ned we powerful 
kingdom in Europe with consummate skill, the other ruled one of the 
most important and rich departments of letters, with regal mi: ije sty. The 
former, though not clad in the robes of office at the pe riod of his death, 

saw his policy moulding the measures of his own and other nations. The 
latter, though he had long since descended from the critic’s throne, saw the 
influence of his pen upon the current literature of every people speaking 
the English language. The statesman had not been merely a politician, 
but had cultivated a taste for letters, was a scholar of no mean attain- 
ments, and had been the official and private patron and friend of genius, 
The writer was not merely a literary critic, but had mingled in all the 
political conflicts of his times, and was known as an eminent lawyer and 
a steady advocate of liberal principles. Though Sir Roserr Peex and 
Lorp Jerrrey—for, of course, it is to them that we refer—were, during 
some thirty years, arrayed on different sides of almost every public 
question ; ;—yet the mutations of the times, and the gradual loosening of 
party ties, had, for the last three or four years of their lives, made the 
number of political issues on which they agreed, greater, probably, than of 
those about which they differed. This substantial identity of position 
was caused not so much by the retreat of the Scotch liberalist, as by the 
advance of the English conservative. 

Pee] commenced his public career an illiberal Tory. After rendering dis- 
tinguished services to that party, being, next to Pitt and Canning, its most 
illustrious leader, he oe softened his asperities, discarded his 
pre, judices, and ultimately came to occupy a eagsat not very remote 
from that which the ant: ite party held when he began his career. His 
name is identified with three of the most important measures of relief that 
mark his times: The amelioration of the criminal code—-the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholics—and the repeal of the corn-laws. Unforeseen events 
gave him the power to engraft each of these reforms upon the policy of 
the country, while a rare combination of circumstances pressed him to 
exercise that power. Each of these measures had, for long years, roused 
the fiercest opposition of his party. But, of all the statesmen that had 
ever guided the affairs of England, he was one of the most sagacious in 
foreseeing when resistance to the popular demands ceased to be either 
wise or profitable ; and no political chief could yield with more grace to 
the inevitable tendencies of things, or more intuitively seize the right 
moment to throw himself into the current and guide its course. By his 
magic skill he was able to carry with him, in each of the instances we have 
specified, a majority of his followers, and to bend to his purposes the most 
inflexible of Tories. the Duke of Wellington. In the se crises, his well- 

earned and much cherished popularity with his party, received a shock ; 
and in the last, it was rude and severe; nor had he recovered from its 
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effects at the time of his death. But then, as in both the previous trials, 
what he lost with bigoted partizans, he more than gained among the body 
of the people. 

On the other hand, Jeffrey commenced life an ultra-liberal. One of the 
founders and chief conductors of the Edinburgh Review, he and the 
brilliant coterie who made that celebrated journal their organ, were 
denounced as Jacobins. levellers, agrarians, and incendiaries. But he lived to 
see public sentiment gradually advance towards, and ultimately reach, the 
ground occupied by them, when they declared war on the leading statesmen 
of their times, so that the ultraism of the dawn of the century became almost 
the conservatism of the middle of that century. He also saw consider- 
able portions of the party with which he was identified, advance their 
standard beyond the spot where he had aided to plant it. This will 
account in part for the middle ground he undoubtedly occupied at the 
time of his death. In his youth, he took a position far in advance of the 
great majority of his contemporaries, and beckoned them forward to his 
stand-point. About the time public sentiment reached this point, he left 
the gladiatorial arena of the forum for the calm seclusion of the bench, 
and during his evening years maintained a dignified s¢atu-qguo ; while the 
ever-restless tide of progress carried many of his old associates to a 
position somewhat beyond that at which he left political life. Hence it 
is, that through the influence of the causes we have suggested, we find the 
ultra-Tory and the ultra-Whig, of the days of Pitt and Fox, holding the 
same opinions, at the close of their eminent careers, on many of the 
leading questions that now agitate the councils of Great Britain. The 
lesson which this fact teaches, is obvious and simple. He who early takes 
a stand in advance of his age, has, if his advance be in the right direction, 
only to “labor and wait,” and he shall have his reward. 

We have lost sight of the main object we had in view when we 
commenced this article. It was not to compare the public career of Sir 
Robert Peel with that of Lord Jeffrey, but to briefly notice the journal of 
which the latter was one of the founders, and with which, as its able and 
brilliant editor for nearly thirty years, his name and fame are so closely 
identified. 

The advent of the Eprnsurcu Review was an era in English literature. 
Previous to its establishment, the best literary periodicals of that country 
hardly occupied as commanding a position as the first class of weekly 
newspapers in our day. Nobody looked to them for the elucidation of 
grave questions in science and philosophy ; for elaborate and brilliant 
reviews of the works of celebrated authors; for masterly disquisitions 
on public affairs ; for acute and profound essays on law and government ; 
nor for graphic sketches of important events and eminent individuals. 
They were merely miscellaneous re positories ¢ of the current news; of 
meagre items re lating to the fine arts: of gossip concerning theatres, 
actors and playwrights ; of sentimental or shocking tales about love or 
murder; of scraps of poetry and bits of biography ; and of tedious 
extracts from old or new books, strung together with a slender thread of 
jejune criticism. 

Into the midst of this wide sea of insipidity and inanity the Edinburgh 
Review was suddenly launched, fully officered and manned, her decks 
cleared for action, and the red flag flying at the mast-head. Her first 
broadside thundered in the ears of puling literature, corrupt politics, and 
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bigoted prelatism,--the war-cry, “ No quarter asked for ourselves, or 
given to our foes.” The conductors of the new journal proclaimed their 
object to be, to secure a purer taste and a more vigorous and natural 
style in literature, by subjecting the works of authors to a loftier standard 
of criticism; and to test the value of public men and measures by 
the teac hings of philosophy, the demands of truth, and the aspirations of 
humanity. The difficulties that environed the accomplishment of these 
ends, were fully equalled by the novelty of the undertaking. Three 
young Scotch advocates without clients, and one young English curate 
without parishioners, had raised the standard of re ‘bellion in the e mpire of 

sritish letters and law. Totally destitute of professional reputation, with 
names wholly unknown to literature, and with purses so lean that they 
were compelled to print the first number of their journal on credit, these 
nameless and penniless men aimed at nothing short of revolutionizing the 
literary productions, the political policy, and the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments of the most enlightened, powerful and intolerant nation of Europe. 
The result of the enterprise is among the most extraordinary phenomena 
of this remarkable century. The founders of the Review saw the objects 
they avowed in the dawn of the century substantially attained ere its 
noon, while they enjoyed the gratifying consciousness of knowing that 
their periodical had essentis ally contributed to this result. And not only 
had its authors aided in sw elling the tide, but, unlike most originators of 
great enterprises, they themselves were borne forward on the topmost 
wave. They all rose to eminent stations. They all became lords exce pt 
one, and he might have been created a right reverend prelate, and sa 
among nobles in the House of Peers, had he not been so fond of displaying 
his rather irreverent wit on the platforms of meetings to promote Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary reform. If Smith had been more 
respectful to metropolitan ecclesiastics, and cracked fewer jokes about 
Mrs. Partington, he might have put on the lawn of a bishop. But he 
never disguised his contempt for all sorts of starched flummery, and so 
had to put up with the humbler vestments of a canon of St. Paul’s. 
Jeffrey, having won golden honors at the bar, and shed new lustre <a 
the robes of the L ord- Advocate of Scotland. became Lord-Justice of i 
highest court. Murray, the least conspic uous of his literary associates, 
filled the same stations. Brougham, having sent his fame as a barrister 
and parliamentarian over the world, took the great seal and ascended the 
wool- sac sk. 

For a quarter of a century, Jeffrey, Smith and Brougham were the 
great lights of the Review. Around them e arly clustered a galaxy of 
writers, whose productions adorned its pages, w hile its increasing celebrity 
enhanced their fame. When its firmly established reputation had secured 
it a wide circle of readers, who admired and applauded, or hated and 
denounced, it was eageriy sought by writers of the first class as their 
medium of communication with the public. Scott, Playfair, Stewart, 
Macintosh, Hallam, Horner, Romilly, Leslie, Brewster, Brown, Hazlitt. 
and the productions of other equally eminent pens, so enhanced its 
celebrity, that the fame of the author of a standard work grew pale before 
that of the writer who reviewed him in the Edinburgh. 

The advent of the Edinburgh Review was speedily followed by a 
revolution in the tone of criticism. It led the van in an exterminating 
war on the tribe of literary scavengers that burrowed in Grub-street. It 
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made short work with the race of neuter gender versifiers, cracking them 
like vermin. The lavender school of Rosa Matilda novels, which had 
diluted the public taste till “romance” and “ insipidity” had become 
convertible terms, it speedily evaporated with the scorching rays of its 
sarcasm. Clergymen, who, not content to preach dull sermons, must 
needs print them, soon saw their homilies taking refuge from the satirical] 
lash of the Reverend Sydney Smith at the grocers and tallow-chandlers. 
But, in some influential quarters, the new journal was feared rather than 
admired, and in others was admired rather than loved. Its success excited 
envy. ‘The severity of many of its criticisms, and the rank injustice of 
some, stimulated a thirst for retaliation in the objects of its hostility. Its 
bold, contemptuous tone towards those who questioned the infallibility of 
its decrees, were sufficient to convert the timidity of despair into defiant 
courage. It could laugh its enemies to scorn so long as they were made 
up of penny-a- line poet s, sentimental story-tellers, and dull divines. But 
when it launched its glittering shafts at Byron, Wordsworth, Southey 
Colerid ve and Montgom ery, it roused foemen worthy of its steel. The 
harsh judgments it pronounced on writers, whose works were destined to 
become the brightest jewels in the casket of English literature, impaired 
the confidence of impartial observers in the integrity of its critical tribunal, 
and even shook the faith of many of its friends in the correctness of its critica] 
standards. ‘The best proof that if was wrong, is furnished by the fact 
that in making selections from its pages for publication in separate 
volumes, Jeffrey and Smith, in their mature years, omitted some of 


those articles, dut, in the time of which we speak, it dimeuenden all 
remonstrances and defied all threats. It had erected its own standard of 
excellence, and authors must endure the test or be impaled. As to 


premeditated injustice towards those whom it criticised, why, if the friends 
of the wounded thought thus, let them take reprisals or declare open 


war—it was ready for the fray. = very temerity of the Review excited 
the admiration of spectator Ss, awe its enemies, and drew more closely 
around it its friends. Notwithstanding its literary provocations, it is 


more than probable that its courage one tact would have enabled it to 
have overthrown any i ceria springing from this cause, had not its 
politic ‘al transgressions come to the timely aid of its opponents, 

I rom the commencement, its poli tics had | een anti-Tory. It did not 
disguise the fact, that it preferred the policy of Fox and Grey to that of 
Pitt and Pereeval—that it aimed to effect radical reforms in church and 
state—that it regarded the French revolution, and the wars that followed 
in its train, as the necessary consequence of undue restrictions upon the 
rights and privileges of the people ;—that in respect to the contests then 
raging on the continent, the true position of England was that of an 
armed neutral, and that, so long as it was a conflict among Kings, she 
ought to stand aloof. reserving her interference cill the people requested 
it, and even then, assisting no ruler to maintain or regain his throne, till 
he was pledged to grant reasonable reforms to his subjects. These 
enlightened principles, so worthy of the disciples of Fox, were advocated 
by the Review, in the face of wide-spread clamor, with great profundity 
of reasoning, singular brilliancy of illustration, and the most vigorous and 
polished diction. For some years, the liberal doctrines and radical 
tendencies of its political artic les were overlooked or weed n, in view of 
the splendor of its literary disquisitions. But the eyes of keen-sighted 
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Tories could not always be so dazzled by the fancy of Jeffrey and the wit 
of Smith, as not to see that the bold essays of the pupils of Adam Smith, 
Charles James Fox and Jere my Bentham, were the more dangerous to the 
mitre and the coronet for being mingled with lively criticisms on the Lake 
poets, Archdeacon Nares’ sermons, Dr. Parr’s wig, and Dugald Stewart’s 
metaphysics. At length, after this wild-boar of the Highlands had gored 
a crowd of poets, novelists, divines and politicians south of the Twee d. 
they and their friends resolved to hunt him home to his native north. The 
occasion they seized for declaring hostilities was Brougham’s dashing 
article, in the twenty-sixth number of the Review, entitled, ‘*‘ Don Cevallas 
on the Usurpation of Spain.” Scott pronounced it “rash, radical and 
revolutionary,” and ordered the publishers to erase his name from the 
list of subscribers. Soon after, the “ Quarterly Review” appeare ag edited 
by Gifford, assisted by Scott, Southey, Ellis, and other men of kindred 


One need but to compare the article on Don Covalles with 


sympathies. 
1808 was 


current political writing, to be assured, that the England of 
not the England of 1850. ‘True, it contains some pretty radical notions 
for those days about the inherent right in the people of self-government. 
Yet, though it created a great sensation at the time, Scott lived to see its 
principles assert their supremacy over the legislation of his country in the 
passage of the Reform Bill, and the “ Quarte rly” still lives to combat 
doctrines, which are rapidly becoming household words from John 
O’Groat’s to Land’s End. The establishment of the “ Quarterly” increased 
rather than diminished the celebrity of the “ Edinburgh,” nor did it 
circumscribe either its literary or political influence. The rivalry of its 
London antagonist stimulated its friends to impart even greater vari ty, 
ability and brilliancy to its pages. 

While the “ Review” continued under the control of Mr. Jeffrey, it 
undoubtedly stood at the head of critical periodicals. The charm which 
he threw around his essays was so bewitching, that, though one might 


dispute his premises, or resist his conclusions, it was impossible to deny 
that the plausible and lucid terms in which the former were stated, made 
it easier to dispute than to disprove their soundness; and that the latter 
enforced, and illuminated by a pen which united the 
acutest powers of the dialectician with the graces of the rhetorician and 
the beauties of the poet. Jeflrey reigned supreme, for more than a 


were defended, 


quarter of a century, over the empire of criticism which he had founded. 
Though in the promulgation of his literary decrees, he was sometimes 
more plausible a profound, more brilliant than philosophical, and 
betrayed animosity and prejudice where he should have exhibited charity 
and impartiality ; yet all must admit that the weapons of logic, diction, 
wit, and fancy, were ever at his command, whether defending his own 
position or assailing that of others, excoriating pedantic mediocrity, or 
encouraging modest merit—ds amning with faint praise a work whose author 
he did not like, or eulogizing beyond all reason the production of a 
favorite and friend. Some of the general doctrines he promulgated have, 
since he left the editorial chair, been exploded, and some of the judgments 
he pronounced on particular works and authors have been reversed ;_ but, 
upon the whole, he was not unworthy the title he so gracefully wore, of 
“The Prince of Critics.” He is entitled to all the honors for the services 
he rendered to letters, in so elevating the tone of criticism and the 
profession of the critic, that men have almost ceased to read works till 
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they have passed the ordeal of some standard Review; and for so 
improving the character of periodical literature, that the best writers 
embrace this mode of communicating with the public, and the ripest 
thinkers resort thither for instruction. When forgetting the wounds it 
inflicted on particular writings and persons, and the occasional prejudices 
it betrayed towards other countries, candor must admit, that during the 
first twenty-five years of its existence, the “ Edinburgh Review” did more 
to accomp lish the objects we have named, than any, and perhaps all other 
journals. Whoever ‘dispute s this must not forget, that the many similar 
publications, both English and American, which arose during the first 
twenty years of the “ Edinburgh,” and aided in advancing this great 
reform, were either stimulated into being by a desire to rival its celebrity 
and influence, or were encouraged to venture upon an experiment which 
its suecess had rendered no longer doubtful; while all have, to a large 
extent, made the general plan on which it was conducted the model of their 
own. In the characteristics we are now contemplating, and in what may 
be called its literary and critical departments, the “ Edinburgh” was the 
offspring of the accomplished man who was so long its editor. To him, 
therefore, belong the honors of leadership in this noble reform. 

The writers in this world-read journal have discussed through its pages 
almost every branch of literature, science, art, trade, manufacture, 
commerce, philosophy, ethics, theology, education, politics and law; have 
followed travelers and navigators round the earth, and warriors and 


statesmen into camps and courts; have given chapters of history and 


Yet, from the outset, its conductors have kept in view some half dozen 
points of attack, towards which they have steadily directed their main 
forces, emp loyi Ing Occ sion: al side -assaults on othe r object s to diversify and 
relieve the tedium of the main campaign. Besides what we have called 
literary reform, and of which we have already spoken, the chief points it 
has aimed to secure are law reform, ecclesiastical reform, parliamentary 
reform, educational reform, and commercial reform, as subsequently 
exemplified in the amelioration of the criminal code, the partial revision of 
the statutes, and the simplification of the code of procedure ; in the repeal 
of the test act and the emancipation of the Catholic ‘s: in the overthrow of 
the rotten borough system, and the extension of the electoral suffrage ; in 
the removal of some obstacles in the way of admitting dissenters to the 
Universities, and the wider diffusion of popular edueation ; and in the 
repeal of the corn-laws and the navigation laws. It may be stated in a 
general way, and subject to many qualifications, that during the earlier 
years of the “ Review,” the acute and brilliant pen of Jeffrey controlled 
the literary and critical departments. ‘The bold and versatile pen of 
Brougham managed the legal, the parliamentary and the commercial 
departments; the liberal and witty pen of Smith superintended the 
ecclesiastical and educational departments, Each had powerful auxiliaries, 
and each made excursions into the field more specially assigned to his 
colleagues, For example, the philosophic and classic pen of Macintosh 
appeared in the literary and legal departments; the erudite and logical 
pen of Horner was employed in the commercial ; while Playfair, Leslie, 
Brewster, Stewart, and other accomplished writers, cultivated the fields 
of science and philosophy; Brougham all the while coursing over the 
whole ground, and discussing all questions, from the Holy Alliance and the 


biography ; making its contents as varied as those of an encye lopoedia. 
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Court of Chancery, down te Old 8 aru and the Penny Magazine. One 
striking evidence of the ability of the leading articles oo appe ‘ared in 
the “Edinburgh” is found in the fact, that several of its writers have 
collected their essays into independent volumes, which, in tie ir turn, have 
been made the su bjects of elaborate reviews in the ablest pe riodicals of 
England and America. Some of these volumes are justly entitled to the 
dignified name of “ works.” 

We have barely alluded to the occasional prejudices which this eminent 
periodical disp layed toward other countries. The treatment which this 
country received at its hands, while it was conducted by Lord Jeffrey, 
caused a good deal of acrimonious ink to be shed on both sides. In look- 
ing back at this controversy, one cannot but think there was no sufficient 
cause for the display of so much bad temper and angry writing. Th 
principal sinner was that old offender against gravity, the Momus of the 
editorial fraternity, Sydney Smith. Now. this modern Dean Swift, who 
possessed equal wit and a great deal mor humanity than his prototype, 
ae saw everything jn a ludicrous light. He never looked upon the 
Lord Chancellor’s wig without remembering that it had once adorned a 
horse’s tail, nor upon the Archbishop’s robe without thinking of starch 
and the mangle. He could not help laughing at some of the oddities 
noted by English travelers in American manners and customs; and _ his 
ten lency to moralize in the midst f his humor, led him to say some 
severe things about us: and it was i that asked the nettling question, 
m W ho os an American book ie But the very article that co tains 
this never to be forgotten or forgive) interrogatory, institutes frequent 
compariso ns - tween Great Britain and the United States, and awards 


superiority to the latter in almost every instance ; and it also contains 





that graphi ‘and oft-cited sketch of the remorseless and on — sent char- 
acter of British taxation. If Smith had ever shielded the follies and 
crimes of his own country from his satirical lash, we might, with more 
justice, denounce him for saying a good many sharp things about us. He 
never spa bores in literature, charlatans in the state, nor oppressors in 
Rechieeih: because they were Englishmen. In 1819, Mr. Robert \\ al sh 
publi hed his 1 ry able and very bitter * A pp al from the Judam« nts of 
Great i United States of America.” The elaborat 
revi Mr. Jeffrey, is marked with great candor and 
libe Walsh’s strictures upon his journal, Mr. J. 
Says : have spoken far more good of America than 





Ul. In nine instances out of ten. where we have mentioned her, it has 

for praise ; and in almost all that is essential or of serious impor- 
tance, we have spoken nothing but good, while our censures have been 
wholly confined to matters of inferior note, and generally accompanied 


with an apology for their existence, and a prediction of their speedy dis 


appearance. \ pretty extensive perusal of the Edinburgh during thi 
period of which he speaks, enables us to say that we believe he utters 
the truth. Far different is the treatment which this country has received 


from the Tory Quart: rly and Blackwood: and we may add 1. th: it too man 


of the attacks of Americans upon the public men and institutions of 


England, which are justifiable in their objects, fail to do execution, because 
they are not discriminating in their aim. They overlook the fact that 
there are two parties in that country, widely diffe ring in their be separa 


concerning vital political questions—the principles and policy 0 f the one 
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being liberal and tolerant, and those of the other illiberal and intolerant ; 
and that while the former claims the right to satirize our follies, it admires 
our republican system and rejoices in our progress, and has long struggled 
in the face of difficulties of which we have not the faintest conception, to 
engraft the essential elements of our freedom upon the institutions of its 
own country. No right-minded American will ever forget, that the 
Edinburgh Review was the organ of the heroic band that never deserted 
the liberal cause during the thirty years that its brilliant leaders were ex- 
cluded from the favor of the Court. and denounced as Jacobins and 
incendiaries, while its more humble members were tried for sedition and 
treason, thrown into dungeons and pinned to the pillory, and shot down 
by soldiery or banished beyond the seas. These are tests of fidelity, from 
which sunshine declaimers about “the rights of man,” whose grandfathers 
achieved independence for them, might well pray to be delivered. 

We have limited our remarks concerning this distinguished periodical 
chiefly to the period when it was conducted by Lord Jeffrey. He retired 
from its editorial chair and ceased to be a contributor in 1829. From 
that day it received a check from which it has never recovered. Macau- 
lay and Carlyle were enrolled about that time among its regular contri- 
butors, and Brougham and Smith often appeared on its pages. Though 
Macaulay has done much to maintain its brilliant reputation, yet the 
rca is wound up, the spell broken. This was occasioned, not so much 
by the retirement of Jeffrey, as by a concurrence of circumstances. A 
number of able rivals disp uted with it the field of supremacy. ‘The 
Quarterly divided with it the empire of elevated criticism, Blackwood was 
more elastic and racy in the lighter and more imaginative departments of 
literature. ‘The Westminster was more radical and progressive in its 
politics. It had triumphed in the work of securing great reforms in litera- 
ture, law, education and toleration. The long-waged conflict for changing 
the constitution of Parliament was just terminating in victory. On the 
passage of the Reform Bill, its influence reached its culminating point. 
The Corn Law controversy was adjourned, Its old founders and friends 
had won honors and places, and were busy in erecting substitutes for the 
systems they had displaced. Its management fell into new hands, who 
found the task of conducting the oracle of a party anxious to build up, 
very different from that of being the organ of a party eager to tear down. 
When it began to speak for a responsible ministry, its tone was more 
timid than when it uttered the war-cry of an irresponsible Opposition. 
In becoming the champion of the government, it ceased to be the herald 
of the people. In a word, it learned the lesson which the history of all 
parties teaches, that it is easier to take exception to the mode in which 
our opponents administer affairs, than to so manage them ourselves as to 
escape censure. The best tribute we can render to the memory of him 
whose lamented death suggested this article, is to tender the thanks of 
American republicanism to the Edinburgh Review, for the many and 
splendid services it rendered the cause of civil and religious freedom 
while it was under his control. 
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THE USURY LAWS 


(Concluded.) 


Wury has not an individual, who digs a quantity of gold or silver from 
the earth, as absolute a right to it as if it were copper or iron? All that 
is essential to it as money—its value—is his—the product of his industry, 
and he can convey to another all the right to it which he has himself. 
What right can be more absolute than the right of the miner to the 
mineral he lawfully obtains from the bowels of the earth? Mr. Whipple 
will, perhaps, admit his absolute right to the metal in bullion, but claim 
that, in carrying it to the mint and getting it coined, his right becomes 
qualified—that he has then no right to prevent the object of its creation. 
The only kind of creation the government has bestowed upon it, is, 
the coining of it. The object of this kind of creation is simply to facilitate 
its minute and accurate apportionment in exchanging it for other things— 
and this is the precise object which he has no right to pervert. Grant it, 
and how can he pervert this object? Certainly not by loaning it, at what 
Mr. Whipple, or any one else, might deem a high rate of interest; for 
that has no connection with the facilities for apportioning it. The only 
conceivable means by which he could pervert this object would be, te 
reduce the coin again to bullion. This would certainly defeat the object ot 

coining it. It might be shown, if it were necessary, that no motives can exist 
for defeating the object of coining, but such, ‘and to such extent, as are 
justifiable upon sound principles of economy. 

“4th, That money differs from all merchandise, in the power which is 
inseparable from it. That this power was conferred upon it by govern- 
ment,—and that it is the right and duty of the government to see that a 
power, imparted for the general good, shall not be perverted to the injury 
of the public.” 

How this mysterious power, which the author attributes to money, can 
be insepar: able from it, and yet be the effect of legislation conferring that 
power, he does not inform us. The only power which the government 


ean be suspected of having conferred on money, arises from the law of 


tender—which makes gold and silver the 4 kind in which debts shall be 
paid, if demanded, by either party; and this is the very kind in which 
debts would be paid, —about as uniformly as now,—if there were no law 
on the subject; because it is, as a general rule, the kind in which every 
man wishes to pay, and be paid. Paper money is not a legal tender ; and 
yet we see no marked difference between the paper and metallic portions 
of the currency, in respect to the power they possess. The only important 
power which money possesses, is a purchasing power. This is an inherent 
power, which “ is inseparable from it”—but the government has had no 
agency in giving it that power—and has absolutely no control over it. 
Its purchasing power, in the hands of any one man, is just equal to its 
exchange value—and that value is not the creation of the government at 
all. Its general purchasing power is equal to its exchange value, multi- 
plied by the rapidity of its circulation. The power, then, of a particular 
sum of money, is simply to purchase its equivalent in something else, and 
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that something else has the same power to purchase that sum of money. 
‘The same money may go on from hand to hand, exerting its power in 
repeated acts of exchange. But in respect to any one of these acts, 
the money has no more power over the thing for which it is exchanged 
than that ‘thing has over the money—and, consequently, money has no 
more power in the hands of any one man than an equal value in anything 
else. Mr. Whipple has a confused apprehension of a real power existing 
somewhere. That power is nothing more nor less than the power of 
wealth,—and this power is wholly independent of the particular form in 
which the wealth may chance to exist. Human nature is subject to 
numerous temporal wants which wealth has the power to supply. Money 
is never an ultimate object of want, but the thing for which the money is 
exchanged ; and hence the power of wealth to supply human wants 
resides, primarily, in the ultimate objects of those wants, rather than in 
the medium through which those objects are ordinarily exchanged. W hat- 
ever influence the possession of those objects may give one man over 
another, who possesses them not,—it is difficult to conceive how the 
possessions of the one can operate to the injury of the other. Would any 
man be better off if his rich neighbor were as poor as himself? 

“Sth, That this power is the nece ssary consequence of the character 
imposed upon it by government,—money being the only instrument of 
exchange, and the refore indispensable to the business of all.” 

Had Mr. Whipple stated, definitely, in what this “ character”—which 
he says the government has imposed upon money—consists, the reader 
would have been better prepared to judge for himself of the probable 
consequences of that character. If he means, as intimated, that its 
character consists in being a medium of exchange, he is mistaken, as I 
have shown, in supposing that it has derived its character from the 
government. On page thirteenth, the author says of money: “ It is sent 
out as an istrument to represent the value of all other articles. * * * 
It was never intended as an article of trade,—as an article possessing an 
inherent value of itself, any further than as a representative, or test of the 
value of all ve articles.” 

Perhaps by these, and similar assertions, by which he “ darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge,” the writer would have us infer 
this mysterious character which the government has imposed on money. 
If so, I must insist on an explanation of terms. What does the author 
mean when he calls money a representative and a test of the value of all 
other articles?) And, espec ially, what does he mean when he asserts that 
inoney has no value of its own? I am aware that in speaking of money, 
the phrases “ representative of value,”—“* measure of value”——“ standard 
of value”—and “no value of itself,’ are upon almost every man’s 
tongue ; but | have never yet found a man who could tell what he meant 
by them. Llow can a piece of money represent any value but its own ? 
How can a piece of money be the test of the value of any other thing ? If 
we say that the value of a yard of cloth is tested by a dollar when 
a dollar is given in exchange for it, we may say with equal certainty that 
the value of a dollar is tested when the yi ard of cloth is given for it, and 
the one is as much a test of value as the other—but neither is any test at 
all, The value of each is determined by its utility, cost of production, 
and the supply and demand. All that is dete mined by the trade is, that 
the dollar, and the yard of cloth, are supposed to be of equal value. The 
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idea of representing value by no value, is precisely equivalent to repre- 
senting something by nothing. If money has value, it represents 
its own value, and nothing more. If it has no value, it represents none, 
Probably the unmeaning phrases I have quoted, have originated from the 
simple fact, that money being constantly exchanged for other things, its 
relative value is better understood than that of any other article ; and so 
has become the commodity in which the value of other things is estimated 
and expre ssed, 

Mr. W hipple is further in error, when he says, “ that money is the only 
medium of exchange.” Mr, Leatham, of England, has shown that, from 
1832 to 1839, inclusive, the average amount of bills of exchange in circu- 
lation in the kingdom, was £107,000,000—while the average circulation 
of the Bank of — was only £35,000,000. And the same thing is 
true, to a greater or less extent, in every civilized country. In addition 
to this medium of aeabeiai a large amount of exchanges are effected by 
barter. I allude to these facts, to show the looseness of the writer’s 
statements, and not because the question whether money is, or is not, the 
only medium of exchange, has any bearing upon the rate of interest,—for 
men do not borrow money to effect an exchange of a commodity on 
hand, but usually because they have nothing to exchange for the money 
they need. 

“6th. That money being generally in the hands of the few, the facilities 
for creating an artificial scarcity are greater than for creating an artificial 
scarcity of merchandise.” 

It is not true that the money is.in the hands of the few—not half as 
true, as it is of merchandise, or any other item of wealth; neither is it 
true, as the author asserts. that money is “ concentrative in its nature.” 
Money, more strictly than any other thing, is in the hands of the many, 
and is pre-eminently diffusive in its nature, or it would not be a currency. 
The average proportion of the possessions of those in moderate circum- 
stances,—which exists in the form of money,—is always greater than 
that of the wealthy. The reason is this: Mone y, as such, is unproductive 
property. He who keeps any portion of it on hand, loses the productive 
use of so much value so I yng as he kee -ps it in that form; and hence the law 
of self-interest does not allow him to keep more of it by him than his 
immediate wants require, and the wants of the poorer classes absorb a 
greater proportion of their income than those of the wealthier classes. 
The average proportion of each man’s wealth which exists in the form 
of money, varies with his circumstances and business,—but the same 
regulating principle everywhere prevails. In the case of each individual, 
(except the miser,) by some law of necessity which operates in his 
re proportion is brought up to a certain point, where it is met 
by the law of self-interest, and there held between these two opposing 
forces, with a firmness equal to their own inflexibility. 

In the light of these truths, we may be able to judge of the possi- 
bility of an artificial scarcity being produced by « capitalists. Suppose 
they address themselves to the work. In order to produce a scarcity, 
they must go to buying the currency, and hoarding it up. In order 
to buy it, they must sell their property. Property bears a price in 
proportion to the currency in circulation. So soon as they have 
bought enough to affect the currency at all, the effect tells upon the 
price of the property which they must still sell, and they must sell 
at a reduced price. If they attempt to buy more, they must buy at 
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a sacrifice. If they keep what they have, they lose its productive use; 
and if they put it in the m arket, the scarcity ceases. Pursue the 
scheme as far as they may, or stop where they will, they can gain 
nothing but the wisdom—never to repeat the experiment. 

The only one way in which an artificial scarcity of money can 
be produced, is, by the expansion and contraction of bank issues,—and 
seasons of scarcity thus produced, the Usury Laws have not prevented. 

We are now prepared for the consideration of Mr. Whipple’s second 
question, to wit :— 

‘Do the parties in general meet on equal terms, and are the bargains, 
in the absence of the Usury Laws, as fair as bargains usually are in rela- 
tion to merchandise ?”’ 

The author takes the negative upon both branches of the question. One 
of the sup posable | grounds of argument conside red by Mr. Bentham, was: 

“ Protection of indigence against extortion.” Mr. W hipp le regarded this 
as one of the “ cob-houses” of Mr. Bentham’s imagination, and admitted 
that he had demolished it. Mr. Whipple’s second question is but a re- 
construction of this same “ eob-house,”—and should it be dispose dof a 
summarily as he has disposed d of Mr. Bentham, he could not justly com- 
plain of any unfairness. Upon furthe ‘r reflection, the author seems to have 
concluded that the protection of the needy against extortion, is, after all, 
one of the main objects and uses of the Usury Laws; and he proceeds to 
defend them upon that ground. ‘The author lays down his premises in 
the form of interrogatories, which he seems to suppose do not admit of 
negative answers ; and some of them will be quoted, and such answers 
given, as may appear consistent with truth. 

They (the Usury Laws,) proceed upon the principle, that money 
possesses a power which no other article ever did, or ever can possess, 
Is not that true, in point of fact ?” 

If this assertion be true, then they proceed upon a false principle,—for 
money, as has been shown, possesses no such power. 

‘That the avarice of the lende r will urge him on to exact all he can get. 
Is not that true, in point of fact ? 

It is no more true in regard to money than in regard to anything else. 
People commonly get all they ean for whatever they have to ‘dispose of ; 
and, as a general rule, it is right that they should. 

That the wants of the lender are in general so great, that in nine times 
out of ten he must have the money, at all events. Is not that true, in 
point of fact Y 

It is true, all but the nine. About nine times out of ten there is no 
such necessity in the case. 

“That the parties do not stand on equal ground, any more than a 
prisoner contracting with his creditor ? Is not that true 2?” 

Not at all. They stand upon much the same ground as they would in 
any other credit transaction. 

That in dealing for all other articles, men do stand on equal grounds, 
That no man can deny.” 

I deny it. A man whose credit is good, can purchase articles upon 
credit on better terms than one whose credit is poor,—and he who pays 
down, can purchase cheaper than either of the others ; and a man will Joan 
money just as readily as he will sell goods on credit,—with the same 
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security,—provided he can make as much nett profit by it; for his goods 
cost him money, and his only object in buying and selling is, to get 
gain. 

“The advocates of the free-trade system (says Mr. Whipple,) must be 
driven to take their ground. They must admit that the borrower is, in 
general, a slave to the lender, and under a necessity of complying with the 
terms dictated, and still contend that the law ought to permit such a 
bargain to stand, or they must deny the fact. I give them their choice. They 
must take one or the other.” : 

With Mr. Whipple’s leave, I will take both, 

Sometimes the necessities of the borrower are such as to urge him to 
give an exorbitant rate of interest, and sometimes they are not. Some- 
times the state of the loan market is such as to enable the lender to take 
advantage of this necessity, and sometimes it isnot. Borrowers, then, may 
be divided into two classes ;—first, those who borrow to secure gain, and 
second, those who borrow to avoid loss. And in discussing the bearings 
of the Usury Laws upon individual borrowers, | propose :— 

I. To consider them with reference to the first class. 


Il. To examine the causes which enable the lender to take advantage of 


the necessities of the second class. 

lll. To inquire whether, even if the causes which enable the lender to 
take advantage of those necessities cannot be wholly avoided, the restric- 
tion contended for can afford either protection or relief, under those 
circumstances, 

I. In respect to the first class, whatever may be its comparative num- 
bers, it must be admitted that there is no necessity pressing upon them to 
induce them to pay a greater rate of interest than they can afford, or think 
they can afford to pay. Their object being simply gain, their necessities 
must, at the farthest, be limited by the necessity for increasing their 
gains ; and when the rate of interest is so high as to defeat this obj ject, the 
motive for borrowing is removed; and so long as the rate is below the 
neutralizing point, however high that may be, no harm can result to the 
borrower. I assume, that this class is much more numerous than the other, 
ard absorbs by far the greater proportion of loans; and to sustain this 
assumption, the nature of the case affords no other means than to appeal 
to every man’s experience and observation in business affairs. Almost 
every man in the community is, to some extent, a borrower, not 
excepting the lenders themselves,—and to say that every man who 
borrows money is in circumstances of distress, would be to assert that 
which but few would be willing to believe concerning their neighbors 
generally. 

Capital and labor are co-agents in the production of wealth, and 
neither can accomplish much without the other. Wealthy persons, in 
many instances, wish to pursue their ease and pleasure upon the nett 
income of their property. ‘They have the capital, but do not wish to put 
forth the industry necessary to make it productive, but prefer to con- 
nect it,—in some way —with the industry of others; and here origi- 
nates the chief supply of loans. Others again, have the industry and 
business talent, but have not the capital to make that industry and 
talent productive to the full extent of their joint capacity; and here 


originates the chief demand for loans. In all such cases the rate of 


interest will be limited by the motive which prompts the demand. 
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If Mr. W hipple claims that this class of borrowers are liable to be 
deceived in regard to the rate of interest they can afford to pay, and 
that they need the Usury Laws to —— their temerity, or to guard 
their simplie ity,—he will be found re-building another of Mr. Bentham’s 

a ‘ob-house 8.” 

That persons may err as to the rate of interest they can afford to 
pay in particular cases, is undoubtedly true ; but they are no more liable 
to err here, than in respect to any other business transaction. In some 
cases the borrower can better afford to pay ten or fifteen, or even 
twenty-five per cent., than in others to pay six or seven per cent. ;— 
and the borrower is just as likely to err in one case as another. It 
often happens that one man is ruined by paying seven per cent. for 
money, while another pays ten or twelve per cent. and gets rich. The 
rate of interest which the borrower can afford to pay, depends upon 
the nett profit which can be realized from the capital at the particular 
time and place, and under the peculiar circumstances which may exist, 
as well as the talent with which the capital may be managed. The 
only questien seems to be, whether the government, or the individual, 
is best qualified to determine what is for his interest in each particular 
ease. Mr. Bentham’s remark upon this point is as just as it is caustic. 
He says: “I think I am by this time entitled to observe, that no 
simplicity short of absolute idiotism can cause the individual to make 
a more groundless judgment than the legislature.” To say nothing of 
the bungling attempts of legislation at a general supervision of business 
affairs, it will suffice to remark that, for the legislature to graduate 
the rates of interest to the endless variations of nett profits, is clearly 
impossible. 

Among the effects of fixing a uniform rate of interest, so far as it 
falls below what the borrower can afford to pay, are the following : 

Ist. It cuts off supplies from the loan market. Before any one can 
retire from business and live upon the nett income of his capital, he 
must accumulate such an amount that the nett income will supply all 
his wants. If the borrower can afford to pay a higher rate of interest, 
it will enable capitalists to retire with smaller fortunes, and put their 
capital in the loan market earlier than they otherwise could. By the 
restriction, the industry of the borrower is crippled for want of the 
capital which he could obtain and advantageously emp loy, but for the 
interference of the law; and he is compelled to remain poor until his 
rich neighbor shall have become richer. 

2d. The restriction tends to prevent the diffusion, and to promote the 
concentration of wealth. This proposition has been partially established, 
from what has been remarked upon the preceding one. So essential 
is the use of capital to the production of wealth, that without it no 
man ever did, or ever can, become very wealthy. 

Ask the wealthy men of our country how they acquired their wealth, 
and four-fifths of them will tell us that they started with borrowed capital,— 
and, that, without it, they must have remained comparatively poor. 
And where Usury Laws have existed and been enforced, they have not 
usually obtained the use of capital in the form of money at the legal 
rates, but in the form of credits of various kinds, and upon which 
they have paid much more in the form of extra profits to their creditors 
than the legal rate of interest, and in many instances, the legal interest 
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on the debt besides. Every man engaged in mercantile pursuits knows, 
that when he goes to an Eastern city to buy goods, he can buy from 


five to fifteen per cent. lower for cash than he can upon a credit of 
six months. One of the oldest and most successful business men in 




































Wisconsin—who never had a note protested in his life—informed me 
that he could purchase a stock of goods in New-York ten per cent. 
cheaper for cash than he could on six month’s time with his credit, and 
that the very lowest average difference between cash payments and six 
months credit was eight per cent.; and the statement has been corrobo- 
rated by every business man with whom | have conversed on the subject. 
This is equivalent to paying sixteen per cent. per annum for money, to + 
the extent of all the mercantile credits in the land. Yet men pay this per 
cent. for the use of others’ capital in the form of credits, and become | 
wealthy by it, while they could not become wealthy without it. In many 
other pursuits, this method of obtaining the use of capite ui is not available. : 
From the nature of the case, the loan must be made in money, or not 


at all; and, while but for the restriction, a credit could be obtained upon 
money as readily as upon merchandise, and with the same beneficial 
results—impertinent legislation steps in, and prevents the loan, by 

«9 


limiting the interest to a per cent. which destroys the motive for furnishing 
the supply. The enterprise may be quite feasible, and the borrower may 
be well qualified to conduct it, and it may promise a rich reward; but the 
loving-kindness of the legislature will not allow him to obtain the 
necessary capital, for fear he may ruin himself, or the capitalist get more 
than his share of the profits; and he must plod ions’ in his poverty, while 
the capital which might have led him on to a fortune, is doomed, by force 
of law, to remain half employed, and slowly to accumulate in the hands 
oI its owner. 
As Mr. Whip ple expresses so much veneration for facts, I have a mind \ 
to refer him to a few. I know of many men in Wi isconsin, now worth 
their thousands, who would this day have been santa had they not 
been able, twelve or fifteen years ago, to borrow money at twenty-five 
per cent. When the eastern portion of Wisconsin came into market, it 
was extensively settled by “ squatters,” who had not the means to pay for 
their lands, Fortunately for them, the sales were attended by heavy 
capitalists, who offered to buy the claims of these poor people, and give them 
bonds for deeds, upon the payment of double the amount, in from two to 
four years. This method was adopted to avoid the Usury Laws, then in : 
force in the Territory. A large portion of the sales were made with this i 
arrangement, between the purchaser and the occupant. Many premieiee, 
that at the end of the terms specifie d. these poor settlers woul ] he robbed 
of their improvements, and driven from their homes, ' 
A few were unable to meet their engagements, but even these were ry 





able to “ sell their shares” for enough to make a fair beginning elsewhere. 
The majority of them paid up, and received their deeds; and many of those ; 
same tracts of land are now worth, even in their wild state, from fift ty to ; 
eighty dollars per acre. Similar rates of interest were paid, either directly ; 


or indirectly, to secure investments in city and village property, (subse- 
quent to the period of speculation, ) and with similar results, As 
settlements progressed over the Territory, the same operations were 
repeated over and over again, and with the same results. ™ 
From twenty to fifty per cent. has usually been paid to secure govern- 
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ment lands and town lots; and hundreds, nay, thousands, have improved 
their condition by it, and very many have risen from poverty to affluence ; 
and, in some instances, have got their heads quite above those whose 

capital they employed. Abiding all these transactions, until quite 
recently, Wisconsin has had her U sury Laws, robed in all their majesty, 
but exerting no more influence upon the rate of loans than ‘the croakings 
of a prairie-cock. Sometimes a little pains has been taken to ev vade 
them, and sometimes not; and even the seeming evasions have been 
resorted to more for the purpose of securing a shorter method of collection 
than for any other purpose. There have been instances, without number, 
in which notes have been given at thirty per cent. or more, and faithfully 
paidup. Whether the “ Badgers” are more shrewd than common peop le. 
itis not for me to say; but they usually find no difficulty in discriminating 
between cases which will justify their paying a higher rate of interest and 
those which will not ; and I cannot but believe, that other people would 
very soon become equally wise, if they were left to exercise their own 
wits in the premises, Although they often pay twe “vs or fifteen per cent., 
yet they seldom go as high as twe nty -five or thirty, in carrying on their 
ordinary business. Facts, therefore, as they exist in Wisconsin, agree 
with the theory, that freedom in respect to rates of interest tend to the 
diffusion of wealth, while restrictions have the op posite tendency. It 
might be demonstrated that the restriction in question retards the general 
increase of wealth, by preventing the free circulation of capital through 
those channels in which it would be most productive; but 1 must be 
content witha bare statement of this important truth. 

II. To take more interest in extreme cases of necessity than would be 
required under other circumstances, is not to take advantage of such 
necessity ; for extreme necessity is usually the effect of the embarrassed 
state of the individual’s pecuniary affairs, and an additional risk is to be 
incurred. Even if the security is the same, and the applicant’s honesty 
above suspicion, still there is an additional risk of the trouble and expense 
of a suit, or a foreclosure; and to charge an additional sum sufficient to cover 
the additional risk, is no extortion, but just what is demanded in the way of 
profits, before a prudent man will invest his money in any kind of business 
which is attended with extraordinary risk. The risk may be the borrow- 
er’s misfortune, but it is not the lender’s fault. Generosity may prompt 
a disregard of it, but justice cannot demand it. To go be yond the demands 
of this additional risk, is extortion. But the borrower's necessity, how- 
ever pressing it may be, is not the only circumstance, nor the chief one, 
which enables the lender to practice extortion upon him. A man may be 
greatly in need of a a of flour, and if the quantity in market is small, 
or in the hands of two or three individuals, they may easily practice 
extortion upon the consumer, however rich he may ‘be. But if the market 
is flush, and the article in the hands of many dealers, such extortion would be 
impossible, however poor the customer might be; for, although he might 
be obliged to purchase on credit, and consequently to pay more than the 
cash price, yet the competition would enable him to buy at such additional 
price as the credit and risk might be worth. We see then, that in order 
to the practice of extortion in the provision market, there must be an 
urgent demand on the one hand, and on the other a scarcity and monopoly 
of the thing demanded; and that, whatever tends to produce a scarcity in 
the market, facilitates monopoly, and enables the monopolist to practice 
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extortion. Just so it is in the loan market. Whatever tends to produce 
a scarcity there, facilitates a monopoly of the market, and enables 
the money lender to practice extortion upon those whose necessities 
compel them to submit to it. We have seen, that so far as the Usury 
Laws attempt to confine the rate of interest to a point below the nett 
profit on capital, under circumstances similar to those under which the 
loans are demanded, just so far the law is either disregarded, or capital 
leaves the loan market for a more profitable field of investment. The 
consequence is, that the extremely necessitous, who, at the very best state 
of the loan market, would be obliged to pay more than the ordinary rate 
of interest, are left to shirk in a lean market, and drive such bargains as 
they can with the few who are willing to violate an absurd law, if they can 
be paid for this risk also. 

On the other hand. if pe rfect freedom were enjoved, there is no reason 
within the compass of thought, why money could not be obtained upon 
credit, as readily as anything else, upon the same terms. It is idle for 
Mr. Whipple to repeat his assertion. that “it was never before pretended 
that Usury Laws lessened the quantity of money, or prevented any one 
from borrowing.” ‘True, they do not lessen the quantity of money in 
circulation, but as certainly as that there is any power in the motives 
which govern mankind, so certain it is that they lessen the quantity of 
money in the loan market, and diminish the chances for borrowi ing. As 
has already been remarked, it is capital which is loaned, and sufficiently to 
-_ ply all the demands of the loan market, at the natural rate of interest. 

Capit al can assume the form of mone y as readily as it can assume the 
form of merchandise. In all cases in which the nett profit is the object of 
the capitalist, the motive which induces him to prefer an investment in 
productive property, by placing it in the loan market, (the security, &e., 
being the same) is, the difference in the profits to be derived from the two 
sources. Destroy this difference, and we take away the motive which 
determines the choice. Let the rates of interest rise a little above other 
profits, and the motive will instantly preponderate in favor of the loan 
market until the equilibrium is restored. Remove all restrictions in 
regard to rates of interest, and in the language of Mr. Mill, they will be 
such, “ that exactly as much as some people are inclined to borrow at 
those rates. others shall be willing to lend.” —— Laws, so far as they 
have any effect in keeping down the rate of interest, destroy the equation 
of supply and demand,—produee a scarcity in the loan ms: arket | Vv cutting 
off supplies, and thus facilitate monopoly and extortion. Mr. Whipple 
may discard these principles as mere theories, but they are as certain in 
operation as any law, either of mind or matter. Ido not wish to conceal 
the fact, that with the utmost freedom in respect to money bargains, the 
lender may have occasions presented to him for practicing extortion, by 
the operation of temporary causes which cannot be avoided, just as is the 
case in all the departments of trade; and this leads me to inquire, 

lil. Whether the Usury Laws can afford either protection or relief to 
the borrower. under those circumstances ? The advocates of the restrictive 
system lay great stress upon the necessities of the borrower. Mr. Whipple 
Says, ‘that the wants of the borrower are, in general, so great, that in 
nine times out of ten he must have the money,—at all events” he must 
have it. P= OF he must he ruined.” This is not true in more than one case 
in ten, even in respect to the second class of borrowers. They wish to 
borrow, sometimes to avoid a sacrifice of credit. and sometimes to avoid 
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a sacrifice of property ; and in all cases, the urgency of their wants is 
limited by the extent of the sacrifice of credit or property, which must 
ensue, if they fail of obtaining the desired loan. The lender can take 
advantage of no greater necessity than exists. ‘To say that any and every 
degree of sacrifice must involve the individual in ruin, is an extravagance 
which should not be indulged in by a man who depe nds so much upon 
mere assertion to establish his points, as does Mr. Whipple. The extent 
of the loss to be avoided, varies, as every man knows, from a small per 
cent. of the individual’s estate, to the whole of it. But, whatever may be 
the extent of the impending loss, the principle is much the same ; and in 
order to test the efficacy of Usury Laws in alleviating the distress, we will 
take Mr. Whipple’s extreme case—one in which the man must have the 
money at all events, or he is ruined. It is admitted that the elements of 
ruin are already sbout him in consequence of his own follies or misfortunes. 
There is but one possible means of extricating himself from his embarrass- 
ments, and that is to borrow money. Will the Usury Laws enable him to 
obtain the money “at all events?” Not at all; but exactly the contrary. 
The avowed object of those laws is, to keep ‘down the rate of inéerest 
below the common level of profits. This, as we have seen, has a contracting 
influence upon the loan market, and increases the difficulties of obtaining 
loans under any circumstances. His circumstances are such, that the 
lender must incur an extraordinary risk, and for this the Usury Laws 
make no allowance. There are but three courses for the lender to pursue. 
First,to lend at the legal rates ; second, to violate the law, and take more; 
or third, to send the applicant away empty. ‘The first he will not do, for 
he can find plenty of safer customers. If he adopts the second course, 
the Usury Laws fail of their object; and if the third, the man is ruined 
“at allevents;” but as the money lender has had no agency in the matter, 
nobody cares. 

In the absence of any restriction, this man might have found some one 
willing to risk his eapiti ul upon his precarious circumstances, for an 
adequate, or something more than an adequate compensation for the risk ; 
and though the rate of interest might have been beyond what was morally 
justifiable under the circumstances, yet he might have paid it, and saved 
his estate from the fotal ruin which must have come upon it under the 
restrictive system. ‘Twenty-five or thirty per cent. seems like a high rate 
of interest, and so it is, in ordinary cases ; but what is it compared with 
the forced sale of an estate under executions, and foreclosures in chancery ? 
The collection laws not only ad/ow a man, but will compel him to sell his 
property at a sacrifice of fifty or seventy-five per cent., while the Usury Laws 
will not allow him to make the tenth part of that sacrifice in the form of 
interest, to save the other nine-tenths ! 

But suppose this last resort of the sinking man fails of recovering him 
from embarrassment—he is no more than ruined, and ruined he would 
have been if he had not borrowed at all. Although he meets his ruin in 
the hands of the lender instead of the hands of his original creditors, yet 
it is not the loan which has caused his failure, but the embarrassments 
which made the loan necessary. 

The eases alluded to in the letter of Judge Wick, published in the 
introductory pages of the pamphlet under review, were undoubtedly of 
this latter class. By a little attention to dates, it will be seen that the 
period alluded to by Judge Wick, was that which immediately succeeded 
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the great speculation of 1835 to 1837, when the same wreck of fortunes 
was witnessed in ev ery state and territory of the Union. Multitudes, not 


only in Indiana, but throughout the republic, had, under the influence of 


the speculating mania of that memorable period, become hopelessly 
involvedin debt. The absence of Usury Laws in Indiana enabled this 
class of persons, in that state, to avail themselves of this last resort to 
retrieve their cireumstances. Some borrowed at high rates to buy real 
estate, and some to pay for what they had already bought at the insane 
prices then paid; and in either case, it was the principal and not the 
interest which ruined them,—and they would have been about as effectually 
ruined if they could have borrowed without interest. In Indiana, the 
destruction previously contracted came upon them in the form of notes, 
bonds and mortgages, for borrowed money ; while in other states, it came 
upon them with equally desolating force, in the form of similar securities 
given for rea] estate. At that time nine-tenths of all the states had their 
Usury Laws, and facts every way similar to those related by Judge 
Wick, were common in each of them; and, if worth anything to the 
argument, they are about ten times as conclusive against Usury Laws, as 
they are in favor of them; but as those facts had their origin in causes 
entirely remote from those laws, they authorize no conclusion whateve1 
respecting them. 

A man’s circumstances become embarrassed—so much so, that he must 
borrow money at such rates as his ager SAC will compel him to pay, 
or he must fail. This is the only avenue by which he can possibly escape 
ruin. But because some have fallen and pe srished in this avenue, legislative 
wisdom must needs step in and close it up, deter cay that, perish where 
else he may, he shall] not perish there. Such appears to be the precise philo- 
sophy of the Usury Laws, in their bearing upon cases of extreme necessity. 

To the mass of men who are not engaged in extensive business 
operations, a failure to pay a debt at the precise time it falls due, is 
attended with no very serious consequences to the little credit they 
possess. But, to men extensively engaged in mercantile pursuits, the 
case is far otherwise. The preservation of their credit is of the utmost 
importance to them ; and in order to preserve it untarnished, they some- 
times must make extraordinary drafts upon the loan market, and at times 
when money lenders cannot supply all their wants without endangering 
their own credit, to say nothing of the additional risk indicated by the 
extraordinary demand, more than the ordinary rate of interest must 
be paid, or the risk will not be incurred. The merchant may smart, for a 
time, under an exaction of two or three per cent. a month, but he regards 
this as nothing compared with the loss of his credit. The free prin ciple h as 
yroved so essential, and restrictions so futile, in commercial intercours 
that in England, and to a great extent in this country, mercantile inet 
has been exempted from the operation of Usury Laws. Why should 
merchants be allowed this privilege, more than others, if it be really a 
dangerous one? I can think of no reason for the distinction, except 
that this class of persons are supposed to know better what is for 
their interest, in particular emergencies, than the legislature, while 
others do not. In all cases of borrowing to avoid loss, an impending loss 
is supposed, which can only be averted by a loan. Now, suppose the 
Joan itself cannot be eflected without a severe sacrifice, but with the 
freedom to make that sacrifice, it can be obtained. Then the worst 
feature of the free principle is, that it leaves the borrower the choice 
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between two losses,—both of which cannot be avoided ; and the best that 
the Usury Laws can do for him is, to deprive him of that choice, and 
leave him to suffer the threatened loss, whatever it may be. In the most 
extreme case of necessity, therefore, the borrower being most exposed 
to extortion, the question is simply this :—whether the legislature is better 
qualified than himself to choose between the two evils of paying an 
exorbitant rate of interest, for a time, or submitting to the more permanent 
sacrifices of a forced sale, or a ruined credit? What we are accustomed 
to call common sense, | understand to be that degree of judgment and 
discretion which mankind in general possess, 

Those who are most familiar with the developments of legislative 
wisdom, will agree that a fair average of common sense is the utmost that 
can be predicated of legislative bodies generally ; and hence, with the same 
means of information respecting the peculiar circumstances of each 
particular case, the chances between the legislature and the individual, for 
forming a correct judgment, would be about equal. But when we 
consider that the data upon which alone a correct judgment can be 
founded, are all with the individual—that he knows the nature and extent 
of his necessity—can estimate the impending loss, and compare it with 
the terms upon which it can be averted, and strike the balance—that he 
knows what resources he has in prospect with which to meet his liabilities, 
and when those resources are to become matured, and how much he can 
save if he can anticipate them by a few weeks or months; and that these 
are matters of which the legislature knows absolutely nothing. I say, 
when we consider all these facts, we cannot but agree with Mr. Bentham, 
that “no simplicity short of absolute idiotism, can cause the individual to 
make a more groundless judgment than the legislature ;”’ and that when- 
ever the capacity of the individual, to judge in the matter, falls below 
that of the legislature, he should be provided with a private guardian, or 
a place in a lunatic asylum. 

The objections to the U sury Laws may be summed up as follows :-— 

Ist. The only criterion by which the equité ible rate of interest can be 
determined, is, the nett profit on the capital otherwise employed, 

This nett profit is different at different times, at different places, 
and under different eireumstances ; and that the equitable rate of interest 
ae be as variable as the criterion by which it is determined. 

3d. In the absence of Usury Laws, there is no danger that the rates of 
interest will permanently rise ‘above nett profits, because the avidity with 
which capital seeks the most profitable employment, will keep down the 
rates to those points. 

4th. The only effect Usury Laws can have upon the rates of interest, 
is, to reduce them below equité able rates. 

5th. The effect of confining the rates of interest below the rates of nett pro- 
fits on capital otherwise invested, is to exclude capital from the loan market, 

6th. The consequence of thus excluding capital from the loan market, in 
its bearing upon those who borrow to secure gain, is, to deprive them of 
the means to make their industry as productive as it might otherwise be. 

7th. It retards the general increase of wealth, by forcing capital away 
from those channels in which it would be most produe tive. 

8th. Usury Laws deprive those who wish to borrow to avoid loss, of 
the privilege of Sacaaina between the two evils, one of which is inevitable, 
while the individual is far better qualified to choose for himself than the 
legislature is to choose for him. 
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Laily’s Campaign in Mexico. 


SKETCHES OF LALLY’S CAMPAIGN IN MEXICO. 


(Continued. ) 


Ar the same moment, Lieut. Sears pushing through the fire of the 
enemy in front, arrived upon the spot, and called for volunteers, for the 
purpose of bringing up the disabled guns. ‘Two parties immediately 
assumed the duty. Lieut. Cantwell, of the 12th regiment, had the honor 
of commanding the first. They were composed of the bystanders, and 
principally of ‘his own platoon, some fifteen in number. By them, the 
gun which we had seen lying disabled in the road at the foot of the hill, 
was again placed upon its w shee Is, and dragged to the head of the train. 
Under cover of this gun,—the fire from w hich was directed by Russell, of 
the 4th Infantry —the Baron, with his men, advanced upon the castle, and 
had the satisfaction to witness its evacuation upon his approach, 

Lieut. Waters, of the Louisiana Volunteers, who had gone for the other 
piece of artillery, now returned, without the loss of a man. This piece 
was, by order of the commander-in-chief, dragged to the summit of a hill 
commanding the Mexican lines, by one hundred men, under Lieutenant 
Ridgely, and under the direction of Sears, told with terrible effect upon 
the masses of the enemy there posted. 

In about one hour after the action had been thus skilfully resumed, the 
Mexicans abandoned the entire field. The whole affair lasted six hours. 
Victory was saddened by the loss of many brave and accomplished men, 
Among them, none created more universal regret than that of Mr. George 
E. Twiggs, a nephew of the general of that name, who acted during the 
day as volunteer aid to Major Lally. He was killed while assisting the 
first party in bringing off a gun from the field, and died cheering his 
comrades, with the drag-rope in his hands, and a smile upon his lips. His 
body was afterwards brought off the field, by his friends, Cantwell and 
Sears. So much had his generous character and chivalric deportment 
won their esteem, that they gladly incurred danger, in the hope of 
preserving his life. 

The loss of the Americans in this action, was in killed eleven, and forty 
wounded, of whom several afterwards died. 

The great error, with due respect let it be said, committed by General 
Scott at this place, under equally palliating circumstances, and no more, 
was again repeated by Major Lally. On the 14th of August, two days 
after the battle, the “ Puerte del Re *y” was completely evacuated. The 
last of the Americans had scarcely disappeared from the castle, before it 
was again occupied by the enemy, who fired therefrom _ the 
retreating column; and a day or two after actually succeeded in dis- 
persing a large re ‘iniforo ement under We lls, of the 1: 2th Inf: antry, rs this 
very place, with dreadful slaughter. They also captured his entire train, 
with an important mail, and many valuable public despatches, ete. 

The casualties incident to the two actions at Ovejas and the National Bridge 
together with others which occurred from minor attacks at other points 
along the march, had now reached about seventy-five. In addition, the 
sick roll began rapidly to increase. The constant exposure to the weather 
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and climate, the want of food and camp equipage, added many valuable 
men to the hospital list. Seven officers, including three captains, had 
already been either wounded or killed, in ‘the space of six days; and of 
the remainder r, many kept the field, whom a proper regard for health 
should have confined to the hospital or the wagons. Too much credit 
cannot, in this connection, be awarded to Surgeon Howard, of the 12th 
Infantry. His professional cares were largely tasked, but he was fully 
equal to them all. He accompanied the advance on the 12th, and when, 
in consequence of the almost terrific fire of the enemy, nearly one-third 
his comrades on the bridge had oceasion for his services, he passed from 
one to the other, with much coolness, extracting the balls and binding 
their wounds, in the midst of the fray. 

The situation of the troops demanded desp: atch in reaching Jalapa, and 
circumstances at the same time prevented it. Many of the mules had died, 
or been killed, and it became necessary to condense the train. Experience 
had demonstrated, that it was easier to defend a compact body of wagons, 
well teamed and harnessed, than to extend the lines of defence to those 
which had been crippled and rendered burdensome in the late attacks. It 
was a point of honor, too, with the American commander, that not a 
single wagon should fall into the hands of the enemy. Orders were 
accordingly issued, and several wagons, containing a large quantity of 
quarter-master’s stores, and nearly all the camp equipage, were committed 
to the flames. 

On the evening of the 14th, the column reached the place called Rio 
del Plan. The stone bridge which here crosses the river, had been blown 
up by the enemy, and was impassable. The imperturbable Lally, 
plunging his horse in the stream, reached in safety the other side. The 
infantry, carrying their muskets above their heads, soon followed, and in 
a very little while, the whole train had reached the opposite bank, and 
were encamped around the Church at Del Plan, which building was 
immediately converted into an hospital for the sick and wounded, 
While at this place, two men, the one a soldier of the 12th Infantry, 
named Hamlin, and another, Mr. H. H. Johnston, a traveling daguerreo- 
typist, disappeared, and are supposed to have been captured and killed, 
while incautiously straying in the vicinity of the encampment—so necessary 
had it become to keep within sight of the pickets. ‘The men held only 
the ground upon which they trod, and that by an uncertain tenure. 

On the next morning, (15th of August,) Doctor Cooper, of the army, 
who had made his way across the National Bridge, and through the 
enemy in the rear, arrived at head-quarters with an escort of thirteen 
men, and announced the approach of C — Wells, of the 12th Infantry, 
and a reinforcement from Vera Cruz. Captain Besangon, with fitty men, 
were immediately despatched to communicate with him. The captain 
found the bridge still in possession of the enemy, and rightly concluding 
that the reinforcement of Wells had been driven back, he returned to 
camp. Dr. Cooper made known a circumstance upon his arrival, which 
filled every heart with indignation. In his rs pid flight across the bridge, 
he had recognized the body of the lamented Twiggs, lying in the road. 
He had been exhumed by the Mexicans, and brutally mutilated. 

The same day, the train being still parked at Rio del Place, where there 
was an abundance of grazing for the animals, the body of the foree, con- 
sisting of every able bodied man in the camp, moved forward to Cerro 
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Gordo, some four or five miles distant, whither it was supposed the enemy 
had again entrenched themselves. The sick and wounded only were left 
to guard the train. 

The pass of Cerro Gordo has been minutely described by General Scott, 
and others, and their description must be familiar to all. The tierra- 
caliente, or low level, terminates at Rio del Place ; from this point, the road 
immediately commences to ascend the mountains, cutting its way 
circuitously along the bases of a number of lofty hills. About the middle 
of the pass, the road turns to the left, and is flanked on the right by along 
hill. On the other side there are several fortified eminences, known as 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, extending to the river, and inaccessible from that. side. 
In the rear of the whole, and on the right side of the road, is the famous 
stronghold of Cerro Gordo proper—a lofty mountain, crowned at the top by 
a stone-work, commanding the approac hes in all directions, and considered 
by military men, in proper hands, as impregnable. 

On ascending into this spot, already famous for prodigies of American 

valor, and yet fresh with the marks of a recent bloody struggle, Lally’s men 
could not restrain an involuntary and retrospective glance upon the splendor 
of the prospect. In their rear, and on the right, a boundless waste of green 


impervious chaparral, whose dense foliage, swayed under the influence of 


the wind, iike the billows of the sea, stretched far away beneath the eye, 
until arrested only by the blue line of the distant gulf; there were distinctly 
visible to them, steamers, and the bellying sails of ships, in which their 
comrades were already hastening to their relief. It was, indeed, to many, 
a novel and strikingly beautiful scene. Nothing in the view seemed to 
interrupt “the boundless contiguity” of green, save the roads and trails, 
which here and there crossing each other, meandered like rivers through 
the plain. This was Cerro Gordo! In such a place, already nigh the stars, 
it might be anticipated that men would act heroic parts, and by valor, 
win a place in Heaven. 

The column, preceded by the artillery and horse, advanced in good 
order up the pass; on either side and in the road, the souvenirs of the 
battle-field surrounded them. Passing the trail which designates the route 
of Pillow’s Brigade, on the 18th April, they reached the middle of the pass, 
where (a little beyond, what is known as Twiggs’ corner) the road is flanked 
on both sides by almost impenetrable hills. A rapid firing immediately 


commenced from a hill directly in front, and on the riget of the column. 
[t was also ascertained by a number of sh ts——which reached it from the 
side towards the river—that the ene my’s lines covered ‘the whole field, 
occupied by them when opposing _ oe of Gen. Scott. Dispositions 
of attack were immediately made, in conformity with these suppositions, 
‘The force was divided: ‘Three con sol sof infantry, under Lieuts. Lear 


and Clutz, (the latter acting as guide, having taken part in the former 
action here, ) and several non-commissioned officers of uncommon merit, 
among them, Henry FI’. Carter, Sergeant in command of K. Company, 4th 
Infantry,—in all, one hundred and thirty men, were placed under the 
orders of n Ridgely, with instructions to storm the forts, and carry 
them in rapid succession, and dislodge the enemy. Three companies of 
the 12th and 15th Infantry, and one of Voltigeurs, ea sly under 
Lieuts. Wilkins, Cantwell, Waddell and Leigh, were despatched through 
the chaparral on the right, to charge the enemy and occupy the hill. This 
movement was confided to Captain Hornsby. After a delay of more than 
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an hour, during 7 the men of this division had gained the crest of the 
hill, and advanced i 1 perfect silence through the bushes to within pistol 
shot of sieaieaneail upon the re peated orders of Lally, they were again 
put in motion, and marched, left in front, and in single file, round by 
Twiggs’ Road, to the rear of the position occupied by “the enemy. The 
trail was narrow, and but one could conveniently march in it at a time; 
but finally, those who were in advance came upon the Mexicans, and 
completely surprised them. An irregular charge was made; the Mexi- 
cans stood for a moment, but fled before the bayonet reached them. 
Numbers were slain, the remainder retreated, and made good their escape 
by the Jalapa Road. 

In the mean time Ridgely, who had, by a judicious reconnoissance, con- 
ducted b by himse if, Lt. Clutz and Sergt. Low of the 4th Infi untry, pushed up 
to the enemy’s works, and been satisfied of the most assailable point upon 
the left of the road, moved his men through the chaparral in rear of 
Fort No. 1, and passing that hill, charged upon No, 2, with unequaled 
spirit and impetuosity. They were met by a heavy fire of grape and 
galling musketry, but succeeded in their design upon No, 2, and imme- 
diately titnedd its fire upon Nos. 1 and 3. The whole line was speedily 
abandoned. This movement was executed in a highly skilful and success- 
ful manner. Among the non-commissioned officers, Sergts. Tolbut and 
Carter received the warmest commendations for their conduct during the 
day. 

The Joss of the Americans in this affair, was three killed and ten 
wounded. The loss of the Mexicans was not correctly ascertained. They 
acknowledged a loss of ten men killed upon the hill on the right. Lt. 
Ridgely reported twenty-one killed and wounded in the forts. A much 
larger nm imber doubtless fe ‘Il on the Mexican side. Besides four prisoners, 
there fell into the hands of the victors two nine pounders, a quantity of 
grape and canister, and 9,000 rounds of ball cartridge. 

At midnight, Leigh of the Voltigeurs removed a barricade which had been 
erected across the pass, at the foot of Monte Gordo. It was defended by 
a large brass piece charged with grape and canister. Early in the morn- 
ing troops were pushed forward, to the extreme hills, and Monte Gordo 
OCl pie i 

The entire pass being now in possession of our troops, on the morning 
of the 17th the train was brought up from Riv del Place, and the mi arch 
resumed. The night of the 18th was passed at Encero, and the adjacent 
buildings. Here there was an abundant supply of good fresh water, of 
which the men were much in need. During the 18th, several small 
skirmishes oceurred in the rear, and one or two of the Americans were 
killed. During one of these attacks, the sick in the centre of the train 
were organized by Dr. Howard, and responded to the escopetas of the 
enemy, until relieved by an adequate force. 

On the afternoon of the 19th, the train having reached a place called 
Los Animas, a mile and a half hou Jalapa, they were again attacked by 
the Mexican troops, who, on this occasion, had, notwithst: nding the failure 
of their repeated attempts, summoned the whole population of Jalapa to 
witness the defeat of “ Los Norte Americanos.” They formed an ambush 
behind a stone fence at the base of a hill, on the left of the road. By a 
judicious movement of infantry on the right flank, the enemy were routed 
with considerable loss. The action lasted only some fifteen or twenty 
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minutes. In this affair there were two Americans killed and six wounded. 

Among the latter Major Lally himself. He received an escopeta ball in 
the neck, which for some time suspended him from the command. By 
nightfall ‘the column had reached the suburbs of the city. Lieut. Russell, 
with four or five dragoons, was despatched with a message to the authori- 
ties. He was accompanied by Baron Von Gion. In returning, Russell 
was fired upon, and attacked by a party of Lancers, who wounded one of 
the men. Von Gion was detained a prisoner, but set at large upon the 
appearance of the Americans. 

At day-break, on the morning of the 20th August, the day of the battle 
of Contreras, the column entered the city of Jalapa, and occupied the 
main plaza and the public buildings without further opposition. Among 
the other casualties of the road, not enumerated previous to entering 
Jalapa, there were besides, four killed and four wounded. 

The city of Jalapa is, according to Mr. Waddy Thompson, only seventy 
miles from Vera C ‘ruz, as the road runs. In a direct line it is about one- 
third of that distance. The difficulties of the march we have just describ- 
ed, may be conceived, when it is seen that it occupied fourteen days, and 
besides the constant skirmishing, was four times hotly opposed. “I do 
not know,” says Mr. Thompson, in his Recollections, “that I have ever 
seen a more beautiful spot than the city of Jalapa. The atmosphere is 
so clear that you may see the shipping in the harbor of Vera Cruz with 
an ordinary spy-glass, and the white caps of the waves with the naked 
eye. The elevation of Jalapa is about four thousand feet above the sea. 
It is situated on a shelf of the mountain, the summit of which at Perote, 
a distance in a direct line of about twenty miles, is still 4,500 feet higher 
than at Jalapa. The whole horizon, except in the direction of Vera Cruz, 
is bounded by mountains; among ‘them Orizata, which is distant from 
Jalapa about twenty-five miles. “But, from the remarkable clearness of 
the atmosphere, and the sun shining upon the snow, with which it is 
always covered, it does not seem to be five miles. al the tropical fruits 
grow there, and are cultivated with great care and taste. It is not exag- 
geration to say, that it is impossible for one who has not been in the table 
land of Mexico, to conceive a climate so Elysian. There is not a day, 
and scarcely an hour in the year, when one could say, I wish it were a 
little warmer, or a little colder. It is never warm enough to pull off your 
coat, and rarely cold enough to be without it.’ 

Here, in this lovely spot, one of the most magnificent of nature’s resi- 
dences, the command halted for over one month. One-tenth and more 
of the column which had left Vera Cruz a few days before, had either lost 
their lives in battle, or were wounded, and in addition to the incessant 
fatigues, sickness, and other causes of frequent occurrence among raw and 
undisciplined troops, the novelty of their situation, and the absence of 
proper discipline, had so effectually relaxed all control, that the troops 
were almost disorganized. For forty-eight hours after the arrival at 
Jalapa, no rations had been issued. Much discontent and insubordina- 
tion prevailed, and many desertions (among them one or two valuable 
non-commissioned officers and privates) took place. Three or four 
together went off at one time. The majority of the mounted Louisiana 
Volunteers returned, without orders, to Vera Cruz, and were afterwards 
followed by their captain and the remainder. The loss of these men in 
particular was severely felt. The population of the city became more 
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unfriendly and hostile every day. It was impossible to venture with 
safety into the back streets of the city. Night alarms and murders of the 
soldiers became frequent. On being roused at midnight, on one occasion, 
it was discovered that the alarm proceeded from the firing of rockets, 
religious ceremony,) not escopetas, as was at first supposed, Under the 
very eyes of our troops too, presuming, as is supposed, upon their ignor- 
ance of the language, the “ boletins, (which in that country appear to 
supply the place of our newspaper extras, upon extraordinary occasions, ) 
conveyed to the population intelligence of the progress of the war. ‘These 
were the only mediums through which the Americans learned the successes 
of Scott, and the progress of the war. Little reliance could of course be 
placed upon them, but enough was gathered to assure all that a crisis had 
arrived in the history of the war, if it had not already passed. The ulti- 
mate result, no one doubted, would be honorable to our arms; but the 
anxiety and avidity with which each new item was circulated, can be con- 
ceived only by those who have found themselves in an enemy’s country, 
completely surrounded, and cut off in front and rear from home on the 
one hand, and comrades on the other. The interest of the occasion was 
also heightened by the universal conviction, that the defeat of Scott and 
his brave army involved the entire destruction of this already weakened 
detachment. 

In the meantime Jalapa was no Canne to Lally. By vigorous and 
constant efforts he atoned for the want of experience, and soon had the 
satisfaction to witness a corresponding improvement in the morale of his 
troops. Orders were issued that nothing should be taken from the Mexi- 
cans without compensation. The men were encouraged to attend Divine 
service in the churches, and to pay every mark of respect to the ecclesi- 
astics. Every honorable and consistent effort was made to conciliate 
popular esteem and confidence, and, judging from the remarks made by 
the “ Boletins,” with considerable effect. Every day the troops were 
drilled in the public square, surrounded by crowds of the admiring popu- 
lation. In proportion as the number of officers and men fit for duty were 
increased from the hospital list, the rules of discipline wer e reinforced and 
established. 

The facility with which a handful of Americans could thus keep in sub- 
jection the most extensive cities of Mexico, filled with a hostile and alien 
population, is one of the most surprising features in the history of the late 
war. Here were a body of men, in the state in which they have been 
described, at no time numbering over 700 effective, enforcing respect and 
obedience in a city of perhaps 20,000 inhabitants! It must be admitted, 
however, in explanation, that every security was taken against surprise, 
No confidence whatever was pl: aced in the amicable professions of the 
populace. The only place in the city which admitted of the assemblage 
of a large body of men, was the Plaza. Here the chief portion of the 
force was disposed, and occupied three sides of the public buildings with 
which it was enclosed. The artillery, loaded and shotted, with matches 
burning day and night, opposite the cathedral, commanded the prineiy ral 
approaches, The National College, the largest building in the vicinity, 
was converted into an hospital. ‘Sentries were constantly on the roof, 
from which a fine view could be had of the adjoining country. Perhaps 
there is no place in all Mexico which presents a more lov ely landscape. 

The city is situated in the midst of a valley, like a rich jewel i in its set, 
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3eyond, the magnificent panorama is bounded by the snow-covered peaks 
of Didzaba and its lofty chain; in the interval the eye is gratified by a 
succession of gentle hills and declivities, covered to their tops with the 
richest ve dure, and hung in lavish luxuriance with all the tropical fruits, 
From the windows of the hospital, the hand could almost grasp the ripe 
orange, the citron, and the lime, while beneath the eye there stretched far 
away almost boundless fields of the same rich fruits, inte rspersed with the 
banana, the plantain, the pine-apple, and others equally rare. 

Within a few yards of the city, on a small stream which coursed me- 
anderingly through rich groves of orange, an English company had erected 
a factory, which, ‘notwithstanding the disordered state of the country, was 
still in active operation. 

Surrounded by these scenes, and in so genial a clime, Lally’s men were 
rapidly recovering. 

More than a month had elapsed in this manner, when to the surprise of 
all, among others a young gentleman of the city, who it also appeared 
was an officer of rank in the Mexican army, was arrested and committed 
upon the charge of seducing the men from their colours, and sowing dis- 
affection in the American camp. hout the same time, several of the 
men lost their arms: one was stolen with surprising dexterity from a sen- 
try while on his post. It was also brought to the notice of the commander- 
in-chief that high price s were offered for arms and equipments. ‘The 
enemy were recruiting their scattered cohorts in the very camp of the 
American invader. A severe example was judged necessary, and the 
prisoners would undoubtedly have been sacrificed, had not a message been 
received from Santa Anna, proposing an exchange, which was accepted. 
sy this arrangement, a valuable officer, Lieut. Whipple of the 9th In- 
fantry, who had been taken at Vera Cruz, was restored, and brought with 
him much valuable intelligence of the progress of the war and the move- 
ments and situation of the enemy. 

A night or two after, the sentries on the road to Puebla were startled 
by the appearance of a body of American horse, commanded by the 
gall: ant W my r, the celk ‘brated Texan, who, after various adventures, had 
succeeded in cutting his way thus far from Perote. He brought the 
intelligence the ut Colonel Childs, with a feeble garrison, w: as surrounded 
at Puebla by 8,000 men. For thirteen days they had been on half 
rations. ‘The sy had been driven to the heights surrounding the city, and 
were desperately maintaining their position. 

Lally was immediately about to take measures for proceeding to their 
relief, notwithstanding the difficulties of the ente rprise and his inadequate 
force, when the arrival of General Lane, from Vera Cruz, with three or 
four thousand men, dispersed all hesitation, and infused life and energy 
into every heart. A new atmosphere seemed at once to have surrounded 
the city. Instead of the listlessness and quiet of the past two months, 
every thing gave token of activity and bustle. Lane heard the news 
brought by Walker, the day before, and though he had contemplated a 


stay of a couple of days at Jalapa, for the purpose of visiting the town of 


Orizaba, then supposed to contain a number of the enemy, he ordered the 
line of march to be taken next morning for Puebla. Every man, able or 
not able, was ordered to march. The sick and wounded were promised 
quarters at Perote—but no delay was to be had in reaching Puebla. 
Several preferred all the risks of remaining ; among them, was Lieut. 
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Adams, of the marine corps, wounded at the National Bridge, whose 
wound would not permit his removal. He took lodgings with one of the 
families of the city, and upon the departure of the Americans, and the 
re-occupation of Jalapa by the Mexican troops, was treated with much 
kindness and courtesy. 

Pushing rapidly forward, Lane’s division, in which was now included 
Major Lally’s whole force, arrived at the Castle of Perote in a few v days 3’ 
march. Here he was again reinforced by several companies of cavalry, 
the command of which was given to Captain Samuel H. Walker, an ‘ad by 
a company of artillery, and one or two ¢ ompa nies of W ynkoop’s P ennsyl- 

vania Regiment. That gallant officer himself, then Governor of Perote, 
also joined the command. 

The Castle of Perote is situated in the middle of a vast plain, and near 
a town of the same name. It is a large stone edifice, surrounded by a 
deep moat, which can be readily filled with water. Entrance is had over 
a bridge, formidably defe nded. and perhaps, on occasion, impassable for 
infantry. The place is large enough to contain many thousand men, and 
has also accommodations for a large number of horses. A whole division 
might, it is supposed, parade with convenience upon the main square, 
which adorns the centre. Here, in the chapel, are still to be seen the 
coffin which contains the bones of the first President of the Mexican 
Republic; and between two of the bastions, the crucifix upon which 
criminals were suspended during the discharges of grape, by which their 
sufferings were prolonged. The ground around bore traces of an execution 
of the kind. It is a vast building—a curious prison-house, almost 
impregnable except to artillery, in front; in the rear, it is quite another 
affair, reminding one very fore ibly of the ostrich of the desert, who fancies 
that if her head be safe from the ene my, the other pe urts will be in no danger, 
if exposed, The castle seems to be regi arded | ry the Mexicans with the 
feeling which, we presume, obtained i in France towards the Bastile. A 
few rounds of shot would soon level it as low as its predecessor. 

When Lane arrived at Perote, it was still the residence of the Generals 
Carrera and La Vega, prisoners to the American army, on parol. The 
former of these gentlemen is a man of much suavity of manners and con- 
versation ; and who has never suffered the strange vicissitudes of his active 
life to interrupt his hospitality to strangers, and politeness to all. 





Lane made no delay at Perote. At various points, however, rumors 
had reached him, that a large foree under Santa Anna was collecting at 
some place on the road, with the intention to di: spute his progress, 

The pass of La Hoya, a formidable place, considered by some as even 
better calculated for defence than Cerro Gordo—situated midw: ay between 
Perote and Puebla, was regarded as the probable scene of conflict. Upon 
arriving there, however, it was understood that the enemy had retired 
thence,—the heights were found fortified, but unoccupied. No molestation 
occurred until, at the hacienda of San Antonio de tomaris, reliable 
information fixed the position of the crafty Mexican at or near the city 
of Huamantla, ten miles distant. His force was esti wihivle- at 4,000 
men, and it was reported six pieces of artillery. Lane immediately 


resolved to attack him. 
[To be continued.] 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


Se ene 


ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr., or Massacuusetts. 


As there are tares to be found in the best fields of wheat, so are there 
drawbacks to the best of political systems—to our own as well as to those 
of other countries. Among these, is that regulation by which a state can 
be represented in the national legislature only by one of its own citizens ; 
whereby, if there chance to be a ‘de arth of able men in one state, and an 
abundance of them in the one that adjoins it, no advantage can arise to 
the community from the existence of such men, because they happened 
to have their birth in Massachusetts or Rhode Island, rather than in some 
other — of the confederacy. We are not pleading for a change in 
our system, but merely mentioning a fact, for the purpose of showing 
that the excellent form of government we enjoy is attained at the expense 
of some sacrifices. The character of our national legislature would 
certainly stand higher than it does, for intellect, were it permissible for 
the pe ople to select their represé sntatives from the whole countr y. Noone 

‘~ause has had so much to do with giving to the Parliament of England 
that mighty name which it has among the nations, as the extreme latitude 
enjoyed by the constituencies in selecting their members. It naturally 
tended to the return of eminent men to the Commons’ House, and made 
the Chapel of St. Stephana an intellectual gladiatorial arena, in which great 
men discussed great principles and decided the fate of great questions, 
it enabled the first of Irishmen to represent an English trading town; 
and, when the illiberal prejudices of men who could not rise above the 
narrow commercial feelings of their age led him to cease to be worthy to 
sit as one of the members for Bristol, it also enabled him to be once more 
the nominee of a liberal and enlightened statesman, whose opinions were 
more advanced than those of people who had more to hope for the 
establishment of radical measures.* It also enabled the first of English- 
men to be returned from a Scotch town, when, through the mendacity of 
faction, his return from Westminster was delayed. It requires all the 
undoubted and most important advantages that have flowed from our 
system, to prevent us from regretting that a state of things which gave to 
England the use of such minds as were possessed by Fox and Burke, has 
no existence among ourselves. 


* Fox, when his return for Westminster, at the election that followed the dissolution 
of the Coalition Parliament, was prevented by a sort of “ broad seal’’ swindle, was, 
nevertheless, enabled to secure a seat in the succeeding Parliament. Through the in- 
fluence of Sir Thomas Dundas, he was chosen one of the Scotch representatives, for an 
association of burghs, among which was Kirkwall, in the Orkneys; which gave occa- 
sion to his rival, Pitt, to reproach him with having been banished to the extremity of 
civilization, the Ultima Thule of ancient geography. When Burke had offended the 
citizens of Bristol by his liberal course toward Ireland, he resigned the place of one of 
their members, and was returned again for the borough of Mi: ilton, under the influence 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, the noblest of aristocrats, and, like Burke himself, a warm 
and consistent friend of America. 
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The Democratic party, in some few of our states, is placed in a most 
unfavorable position, its members being cut off, not merely from all hope 
of political elevation, but also from social consideration. This observation 
holds good, in a very especial manner, of the ancient Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In what are commonly called “old party times,” the 
Democratic party often were in the ascendant in Massachusetts ; but since 
the re-organization of the national democracy, after the elevation of the late 
Mr. John Q. Adams to the Presidential Chair, with the exception of one 
or two worse than barren victories, ithas not been the fortune of that 
party to have its career cheered by a solitary gleam of that success, 
without the occurrence of which, to some extent, all effort must finally 
cease. The consequence has been, that, though the Massachusetts 
democracy have among their number as many men of ability as ean be 
found in any other member of this Union, yet their voice is never heard 
in the national councils, and has almost ceased to be of consequence even 
in the legislative halls of their own state. In fact, so far as talent goes, 
the democracy of Massachusetts are at this time, notwithst: inding 
their depressed condition, more favorably situated than are their old 
opponents. The names of Banks, Boutwell, Cus hing, Greene, Hallett, 
Henshaw, Knowlton, Merrick, Rantoul, and a host of others, have become 
well known to the country, though their bearers have, in most cases, never 
filled any of those stations which have the effect of bringing prominently 
before the nation the names, and acts, and characters of those by whom 
they are occupied. Not the least of the gentlemen named is he of whose 
career we now propose to give a sketch. 

Rovext Ranrout, Jr., is a native of Beverley, a town in Essex county, 
na ageing where he was born on the 13th of August, 1805. He is, 
unlike most of our public men, of pure Celtic origin, and traces his 
ancestry bac te : Scotland in the sixteenth century, when David Rantoul 

was Minister of the High Church of Elgin, and one of the boldest of the 
followers of the Seotch Calvin, John Knox. ‘The name is derived frém 
the two Gaelic words Rhynn and Tuyl, which mean Mountain Cavern. 

Mr. Ranroun — commenced preparing for a university education, at 


Phillips’ Academy, in Andover. He ente ‘red Harvard | niversity at the 
age of eighteen, a was graduated at the Commencement of 1826, when 
he had just completed his majority. Among other evidences of his high 


collegiate standing, is the fact of his having delivered the Valedictory 
Poem to his class-mates. 

Having resolved to enter the legal profession, Mr. Ranrout became a 
student of law in the office of Mr. John Pickering, a gentleman of great 
le arning, not only as a lawyer, but also in many branches of literature 
and science, which are too often neglected by legal gentlemen. It is 
probable that his early association with a ge aoe man so remarkable for the 
extent, and depth, and various character of his acquirements, was one 
cause of the great range that he has ae in his own studies, Mr, 
Pickering having removed to Boston, Mr. Ranrout continued his studies 
in the office of Mr. Leverett Saltonstall, a lawyer of high repute, and for 
several years a member of the United States House of Re ee itives 
from the Essex South District. He was admitted to the bar in 1829. 

In 1833 Mr. Ranrout became a resident of the town of clasaaadiien 
which he was afterwards to usefully represent in the State Legislature. 
He accepted the invitation of the Mechanics’ Association to deliver an 
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oration before them on the Fourth of July, being the first of that series of 
brilliant public discourses which he has delivered, at intervals, during the 
last seventeen years, and which have won for him so high a place among 
the first orators of America. This oration was mainly devoted to the cir- 
cumstances and position of E Zurope during the forty years and upwards that 
had elapsed since the commencement of the first French Revolution ; and it 
is one of the most eloquent productions of the kind that is known to us. 

It is too often the case with American writers on European politi es, that 
they deem it necessary to heap maledictions on the he eile of prominent 
liberals of the Old World, because the latter have not seen eve srything 
from a pec uliar point of view; a point, we may add, that nothing short 
of a miracle could have enab led them to take. Into this error 
Mr. Ranrovt did not fall. In an especial manner did he do justice 
to Napcleon, looking upon him as a great man, but necessarily under 
the control and guidance of circumstances. His observations on the 
closing period of Napoleon’s career are very fine. “The greatest 
Captain of the age,” he says, “when he found it impossible to reach 
the common asylum of the unfortunate in this home of liberty, 
threw himself upon the magnanimity of England, and was consigned 
to a barren voleanie rock of the Atlantic, swept by the perpetual 
trade winds, and alternately drenched by torrents of rain, or scorched by 
the fierce rays of the tropical sun. On this inhospitable isle he lingered 
out the sad remnant of his days; and that he preserved to the last his 
characteristic traits, is witnessed by the fact, that in the hour of his dis- 
solution the dress of his battles covered him; the field-bed of Austerlitz 
supported his sinking frame ; and the sword of Marengo lay beneath his 
pillow. He is now resting in the bosom of that rock of the ocean ; the 
stone of his prison-palace is laid over his ashes; the Roman cement covers 
him who tamed the Roman eagle. His fame will flourish in perennial 
youth, and like the Phoenix, rise freshly from his tomb as often as succes- 
sive revolutions shall convulse the world.” 

The orator’s view of the Revolution of July was also a just one, and 
his observations on the results of that event were marked by great saga- 
city. “On the whole,” he says, “it may be pronounced, that this e xperi- 
ment is conclusive of the fact, that either branch of the House of Bour- 
bon is equally incapable of ruling an enlightened nation in a liberal spirit : 
and although we cannot expect suc +h an event immediately, still we are 
waiting for the occurrence of another more effectual revolution, to be ac- 
complished by moral means, and to finish the work of the last.” This 
was said in less than three years after the overthrow of Charles X., and 
while much was yet hoped from Louis Philip pe. Recent events have 
clearly de ‘monstrated the prophetic accuracy of another remark: “ Aus- 
tria,” he says, “is the hammer with whic +h Russia rivets the fetters of 
Europe. That these two powe ‘rs could not exert a deadening influence on 
the liberal spirit of the continent, nor exclude it from their own domin- 
ions, if the military element did not enter largely into the constitution of 
their governments, is too obvious for proof.” ‘The manner in which Russia 
has lately acted in Europe, shows that this view of her policy is literally cor- 
rect. She acted for Austria nominally, for herself really, in the recent inter- 
vention against the Hungarians. She wished to preserve the military govern- 
ment of the house of H: apsburgh-Lorraine, as far as it could be preserved 
from destruction, for her own future purposes. Her masses of troops pre- 
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vented the dissolution of the Austrian monarchy, and taught, to the con- 
servative party throughout Europe, that she ¢ alone is equal. to maintaining 
things as they are—that her barbarian k gions are the revolution-quellers 
of Christendom. Austria is now only a place of arms to Russia, from 
which she can look out upon Southern and Western Europe, and prepare 
the way for the establishment of her power in the old homes of -civiliza- 
tion and the arts. 

Mr. Rantovt’s political sympathies threw him, at a very early period 
of his life, into the ranks of the Democratic party, though at the time he 
left the University there was scarcely a skeleton battalion of democrats 
in Massachusetts: old party re lations having become entirely broken up 
during the second term of Mr. Monroe’s Preside ney; and it was not until 
some years later that the reorganization of the Massachusetts democracy 
was commenced. His first political labors were performed where almost 
every American who distinguishes himself must commence them,—in 
writing for the press; in general meetings, caucuses, &c. The liberality 
of his views, and the vigor with which he supported them, commended 
him to attention, at a period when the radical action of Andrew Jackson 
had stirred up the American mind, and caused men to entertain great 
hopes of reform; hopes destined to be not altogether disappointed. His 
first public ade eae was made at a meeting in South Re ading, in support 
of General Jackson’s veto of the bill recharte ring the United States Bank. 
This was in 1832; since which time Mr. Rayrout has been one of the re- 
gularly recognized leaders of the democracy of Massachusetts, 

In 1834, Mr. Rantou. was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, from Gloucester, and immediately entered on 
a brilliant legislative career, in the course of which he distinguished him- 
self by the advocacy of every important measure that was discussed in 
the General Court, and by the vigor with which he opposed those mea- 
sures of the whigs that were calculated to lessen the enjoyment of popular 
rights. He supported the cause of universal education, the reform of the 
criminal code, and the construction of the Western Railway ; while he 
opposed those financial schemes of the whigs which had for their object a 
far greater inflation of the currency than had ever before been known in 
New-England. In the winter of 1836, and but little more than a twe lve- 
month before the suspension of cash payments by all the banks of the 
Union, a proposition was brought before the Massachusetts House of Re- 
presentatives, to incorporate a mammoth bank, with a capital of ten 
millions, It was supported by the whigs of Boston, who always none 
exercised a controlling influence over their party ; and, as the whig ma- 
jority in the legislature was large, but little doubt, if any, was ent tained 
of the success of the measure. This confidence was the better rae ey 
because of the mania that then existed on the subject of paper money, 
which had blinded the eyes and bewildered the minds of no small num- 
ber of the children of Mammon. The belief was common “es at 
that time, that paper money was wealth, though it is altogether probable 
that the shrewder class knew that its great merit, as they held it to be, 
was to be found in the ability which its abundance would give to them- 
selves to obtain possession of the property of the uninitiated. But, 
whatever were the motives that actuated the leaders in the design of estab- 
lishing what was named in advance “The Ten Million Bank,” it is certain 
that they came before the legislature confident of success, expecting, as is 
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the custom with Massachusetts capitalists on all occasions of the kind, to 
find that body ready to register their decrees. But they had not allow ed 
sufficient for either the talents of the opposition, or for the effect of pow- 
erful and eloquent arguments on the minds of disinterested men of their 
own party. From the outset, the demand for the charter encountered in 
the House of Representatives an opposition that astonished the appli- 
cants, aid carried dismay into the ranks of the dominant party. No 
legislative contest of our age was fought with more transcendant ability ; 
and it is no disparagement to other gentlemen who took part in it, ‘to 
say, that its chief honors were won by Mr. Rantout, though he was the 
youngest and least experienced of the intellectual Glisdiators. He brought 
to the work which he had been called upon to perform, immense acquire- 
ments on the subject of the currency ; and, what was perhaps of as much 
consequence, this knowledge was so well arranged in his mind as to be 
available on the instant, as many of the whig sophists learned to their 
cost. In set speeches, and in miscellaneous debates, where no time is 
allowed for preparation, and which are therefore the true tests of a man’s 
powers and acquirements, he met and overthrew the whig champions, 
men who were oracles to the public on the question that was under dis- 
cussion, and whose shields it was considered presumption in any demo- 
crat to touch with other than the arms of courtesy. His animated style, 
the rapidity of his language, the clearness and logical precision of his 
arguments, his readiness on all occasions, and the felicity of the illustra- 
tions that he drew from the history of every commercial nation, gave him 
so much power in the House, that, far from maintaining the confidence 
with which they had entered on the undertaking, the friends of the pro- 
posed bank begs an to count the men whom they could rely upon, and to 
make use of those appliances so familiar to the leaders of the aristocra- 
tical party of this country, when the even tenor of their proceedings is 
disturbed by the exertions of some master minds. As the contest drew 
toward its close, the public mind became greatly excited, especially in 
Boston, the whigs of that city being wonderfully moved at the thought of 
what would follow from the spectac cle of the defeat of a measure upon the 
success of which they had set their hearts, in a body containing a majority 
of their own party not much short of two hundred. The y were, how- 
ever, destined to taste the bitter cup of defeat; the bill was thrown — 
and the state saved from public bankruptcy. Had it been carried, it is 
highly probable that the eredit of the state would have sunk as oe as 
that of Pe ‘nnsylvania, under the inevitable reaction that followed ; a reac- 
tion that swept away the paper money party in its irresistible current. That 
it would have succeeded but for the exertions of Mr. Ranrout, was admitted 
by democrats, and charged against him by whigs, at the time. If we 
have dwelt on the events of that day perhaps more circumstantially than 
is strictly allowable in a biographical sketch, it is because all that is now 
left for a Massachusetts democrat is retrospection. We look back upon 
a time when a union of purpose and of men was brought to bear with 
vast force against even a party that could not dream of defeat ; and when, 
through the operations of great minds directed to great subjects, an op- 
position party could leave its ineradicable impress on the policy of a 
state which it has never been their lot to govern. 

We find in the speech made by Mr. Rawrovut on the 22d of March, 
1836, a passage that would have done honor to Fonblanque. “ Suppose a 
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capitalist worth his round million,” he said, “ falls from the head of Long 
Wharf: he cannot swim, he sees nothing to catch at, he gives up hope ; 
when with joy he discovers a man on the wharf with a rope in his hand, 
who er ries out, ‘ What will you give for the end of this? ‘ A thousand 


dollars! ‘No! ‘Tenthousand!’ ‘No! ‘A hundred thousand! ‘No! 
give me half your fortune, and you shall have it? ‘ Anything, every- 


thing!’ promises the drowning man: the rope is thrown to him, and his 
life is saved. Suppose, now, he keeps his word, and shares his fortune 
with the individual who took advantage of his necessity ; would this in- 
stance of half a million given for two minutes’ use of a rope, be quoted 
in the price current to show how cordage stands in the Boston market, and 
should we have 1785 citizens, all liable to fall off Long Wharf, forthwith 
petitioners to the legislature, praying the Commonwes alth to go into part- 
nership with them in a rope-walk, ten times longer than any in history, 
the Commonwealth to send to Holland after the he mp, in orde ar to secure 
an abundant supply of cheap cordage? I think these 1785 citizens, 
instead of putting in such a petition, would rather learn the lesson, that 
those who walk on a slippery brink should be careful not to fall overboard 
unless they can swim, a lesson it would be well to carry with us into the 
money market. The high rate of interest paid in particular cases, for a 
very short time, and just before two o’clock, when there is an urgent de- 
mand; and he who lends knows that he who borrows must have it ; but 
perhaps does not know, sometimes, with the pe rfect certainty he could 
wish, whether it will ever be repaid, is no indication whatever of the pre- 
vailing current rate of interest paid in solid business throughout the 
Commonwealth.” 

Mr. Rawyrovw’s reputation was established on a solid basis, by his 
successful labors to prevent the state of Massachusetts from turning banker 
for the benefit of a few capitalists. He had then served two terms in the 
House of Re “presents itives. and was re-elected to that body for the sessions 
of 1837 and 1888. At the election of 1836 he was onc of the Democratic 
candidates for state Senators in Essex county, but, though he received a 
very heavy vote, he was not chosen. During the session of 1838, when 
the strength of the Democratic party in the Legislature had been materially 
reduced in conse quence of the disaste rs of 1837, Mr. Ranroun defende d, 
with great eloquence and learning, the Independent Treasury plan, then a 
new idea, and from which the Whigs expected all sorts of evils to flow. 
A series of absurd resolutions against the Independent Treasury having 
passed the we ite on the 8th of March, they were taken up in the House 
on the 22d of the same month. The debate on these resolutions was 
very spirited, a principal speakers on the Democratic side being Mr. 
Ranrout and Mr. Rosrson, the latter gentleman being then one of the 
representatives of the old Democratic town of Marblehead. The whigs 
had the majority on their side, and the Democrats nothing but principle, 
and unanswered, because unanswerable, arguments,—the results of 
experience, oa the teachings of common sense. ‘Therefore, the resolutions 
were adopte d, by a vote « if three to one, though they contained assertions, 
that if advanced now, would cause the person putting them forward to be 
regarded as an ignoramus,and abounded with pue ‘ilities and absurdities that 
would have eclipsed the teeming madness of Bedlam. On the 22d of 
March, Mr. Rantout spoke against the resolves, and offered several 
amendments, embodying the plainest truths, all of which were voted 
down. Some of his amendments were in the form of quotations from 
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Mr. Webster’s speeches against paper money, and the practice of collecting 
the revenue in other than the constitutional currency; but the House 
would not hear wisdom even from the mouth of the greatest whig of all, 
and by a majority of 136 declared that he was wrong; three-fourths of 
those who thus voted, having about as clear a conception of the subject as 
Swift’s Yahoos would have had of a motion to promote cleanliness and 
decency. The next day, Mr. Ranrovt made an elaborate speech against 
the resolves. He took them up, one by one, and demonstrated that they 
were compounded of falsehood and nonsense. He continues, and 
concluded this speech on the 23th of March. He brought before the 
House an immense amount of statistical matter, in support of the 
Democratic view of the currency question ; and, throughout the whole of 
the currency controversy, few speeches of equal ability were made, either 
in Congress, or in State Legislatures, or directly to the public. But it 
was all in vain; and if the orator did not meet with the fate that generally 
falls to those who cast pearls before swine, it was not because the swine 
were in this instance inferior in any way to their predecessors, but because 
they were incapable of distinguishing the precious gems that were 
submitted to their dull vision. As to the arguments, as they were called 
in courtesy, on the other side, it is sufficient to say that they were worthy 
of the cause they were brought up to support, and of the men and party 
from which they emanated. 

The part taken by Mr. Ranrovt in the work of meliorating the harshness 
of the “old law,” is one of the most sound of his many claims to public 
consideration. From the commencement of his career he has been the 
consistent and untiring friend of that great reform which has for its object 
the abolition of the unchristian and inhuman practice of judicial slaughter. 
That so atrocious a remnant of barbarism as the gallows should linger in 
enlightened states, is not the least remarkable of those paradoxes of a 
practical kind that cannot fail to excite astonishment ; and in future ages 
it will probably cause people to wonder at our narrow-mindedness, as 
much as we now wonder that men of intellect and attainments should ever 
have supposed that sound evidence could be obtained through a resort to 
torture. We almost laugh, in the intensity of our scorn, at the thought 
that it was once not an uncommon thing to press men to death if they 
refused to plead; forgetting that the peine forte et dure is inflicted by 
ourselves on every person who is sentenced to die on the gallows,—for 
what can be more terrible than the life that the condemned leads between 
the day of sentence and the day on which he dies what is studiously 
rendered a disgraceful death ! ; 

Beside serving as a member of the regular Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and on that committee which in 1835 revised 
the statutes, Mr. Ranrovt several times acted as chairman of committees 
appointed to specially consider the question of the abolition of capital 
punishment. On the 22d of February, 1836, he made a very elaborate 
report to the House, in which the whole sub ject of capital punish ment 
was discussed with great clearness, force, and learning.* The following 
passage, (pp. 45, 44,) is not only eloquent in itself, but has a melancholy 
interest in consequence of recent events. “It has been said,” are the 


* Mr. Rantoul’s writings and speeches on the subject of capital punishment are 
very numerous Exclusive of minor pieces, they are:—1. A Report made to the 
Massachusetts House of Re »presentatives, February twenty-fifth, 1885, extending to 
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words of the report, “but it is the language of unreflecting levity, that the 
criminal convicted of a capital offence, under our laws, is generally depraved 
and worthless, and that, therefore, the sacrifice of a few such lives is of 
very little consequence to society, and it is not an object fit to engage the 
attention of the government of a great state, even if these laws might be 
repealed without injury. It is impossible that any member of this 
legislature can entertain so inhuman a sentiment. Felons, however 
fallen, still are men, and have the better title to commiseration the more 
deeply they are sunk in guilt. If these wretches were princes, says 
Goldsmith, ‘on would be thousands ready to offer their ministry ; 
but the heart that is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated on 
a throne. Suppose that one only may be caught up from the gulf of vice, 
misery, and perdition, and restored to repentance, virtue, and usefulness ; 
this would be gain enough to reward all the exertions that may be made 
to effect the reform, for there is upon earth no gem so precious as the 
human soul.” Great stress is always laid by the friends and eulogists of 
the gallows on the passage in Ge ne sis, —* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” Mr. Ranrout met the perverters of 
scripture, and exposed the absurdity of which they are guilty when they 
seek to cover their own love of bloodshed by an affected re card for divine 
law. This expression, the re port said, (pp. 81, 82,) is “ precisely parallel 
to that of the New Testament, ‘ All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword;’ but it was never imagined that this latter passage 
contained a divine command to Christians to exterminate with the sword 
every member of the military profession ; why then should the former be 
thought to enjoin capital punishment? ‘The two passages, if the former 
refers to man, and not to beasts, would seem to be merely declaratory of 
the natural and general consequences, the one of murder, the other of 
war. If this were a law, it wot i | be peremptory in all cases, death for 
death, making no distinction between murder, manslaughter, excusable 
and justifiable homicide, much as the law now is among oriental nations. 
If this law is obligatory upon us, it is obligatory in this form, yet no 
member of this legislature would be willing so to receive it. If it were 
meant for a universal law, why was it not given when the first case 
happened, that of Cain? and why was it not ordered to be enforced in so 


many cases arising throughout the historica parts of the Old Testament, 


upwards of one hundred octavo pages. 2. A Report made to the same body, February 
22, 1836, consisting of ninety-six octavo P ages. 3. A Rep wt made to the same body 
March 14, 1837, of some thirty pages. 4. ‘‘ Letters on the Death Penalty,” address- 
ed to the Governor and Members of the : evislature of Massachusetts, in 1846. These, 
however, extensive as they are, and valuable as they are admitted to be by all who are 
familiar with them, form but a small part of his l: ibors in the cause of humanity in that 
particular direction. Tosay nothing of lectures, addresses, &c., devoted to the subject, 
his speeches thereon in the legislatare would fill a large volame. In the session wel 
1836, Mr. Rantoul made three long and elaborate speeches in support of the abolition 
of the death penalty, beside making short replies to Ta1rtEEN members of the House. 
These great labors required immense study and preparation, and were performed with- 
out the hope or expectation of reward. Few of our public men have sacrificed so 
largely of their time and talents to promote a reform that has never assumed a party 
character. The writings of Mr. Rantoul on this subject have met with favor, both 
at home and in foreign countries. They have receive d the praise of eminent public 
men ip France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland, and Belgium, who have often quoted from 
them. His lette “r to the authorities of Massachusetts, in 1846, was reprinted by order 
of the Legislature of New-York. It has been reprinted in other states, having been 
originally printed by order of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
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such as those of Moses and David, to instance no more? A Jaw which 
is not stated to have been enforced in a single case for years after it was 
given, under a theocracy, and while it was often broken, cannot have been 
meant for universal observation, ages after, under governments far from 


infallible, and when milder manners, and the extinction of that ferocity of 


character prevalent in early times, call for milder punishments.”* 


Mr. Ranrovut has several times been a candidate for Congress in the 
district of which he is a resident. He was first nominated in 1838, and 
afterwards in 1840, 1842, and 1848. At the election of 1840, and when 
it was known that the Democratic party had experienced the greatest de- 
feat known in our history—losing all but its honor—he received more than 
four thousand votes. In 1842 he led his whig competitor, and came 
within less than two hundred votes of bei sing © shose mM > the existence of the 


liberty party alone preventing his return to Congress. ‘The soundness of 


his views in national politics would have made him a faithful representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts Democracy in the national councils. We have 
already spoken of his labors in the eurrency contest, and have showed 
that they were of the Jackson school, On the tariff question he has ever 
been equally sound, and for the same reason, namely, because his 
studies and observations have convinced him that the so-called “ pro- 
tective system” is destructive of the best interests of the people ; that 
while professing to aim at the good of the masses, it really subtracts from 
the fruits of their industry immense sums for the benefit of the wealthy ; 
that it is centralizing in its effects, by making the many dependant on the 
few, and that, carried to its ultimate consequences, as all great tendencies 
of either opinion or action must be, if not counteracted, it produces that 
state of society in which, to use Goldsmith’s energetic language, the laws 
govern the poor, and the rich govern the laws. He has spoken and 


written much on this subject; and the comparatively sound state of 


opinion that now exists thereon in New-England, is directly traceable to 
his labors, to a very large extent. In the campaign of 1848 he made 
several speeche s on the free trade question, which were remarkable for 
the boldness of their views and the profundity of their arguments. One 
of these speeches was made at Salem, a town not to be surpassed for the 
intensity and the density of its whiggism, on the 6th of October, to a 
very large meeting; and another, said by those who heard it to have 
been superior to that delivered at Salem, was made a few days later at 
Medford. The Salem speech was admirably reported by Mr. Parkhurst, 
and many thousand copies of it were printed, and circulated throughout 
New-England. Had we room we should feel gratified at making liberal 
extracts from so catholic a political paper, which abounds with excellent 
doctrines, expressed in the most energetic language, but we are compelled 
to limit ourselves to the closing par agraph. ‘The Democracy of the 
United States,” he said, in conclusion, “is to a ‘mine whether hereafter 


* When Cromwell’s Parliament of 1656 were discussing the case of Naylor, many 
texts were quoted from the Old Testament in support of the proposition that he should 
be punished with death as a blasphemer. Sir William Strickland, in reply, very perti- 
nently observed, “that if they took their rules from those texts, they might punish 
with death Sabbath-breaking and disobedience to parents.” The advocates and friends 
of the gallows display a lamentable misapprehension of the character and objects of the 
sacred volume, when they seek to pervert it to the defence of what is disgraceful to 

umanity, and therefore abhorrent to Heaven. Tuey evince some familiarity with the 

xt of the Bible, coupled with an utter ignorance of its spirit. 
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the policy of our nation in the world shall be to make an enemy of every 
other nation; to keep at home its own food, and to shut out its neigh- 
bor’s clothing ; to provoke and irritate, instead of conciliating and making 
friends. There never has been, and the ‘re never will be, excepting in this 
manner, such a scene of universal brotherhood in this world as will fol- 
low the general adoption of a liberal commercial policy. ‘ Libe rty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ and the fraternity of all men. That is the doctrine 
which thirty four millions of Frenchmen now hoist at their masthead, and 
that is the doctrine that is to cireumn: wvigate the globe with our ships, and 
their ships, and the ships of every nation, as they float upon the sea. 
Shall we join in this policy ? Shall we say, let labor have free scope, let 
the untilled lands be brous cht into the marke tat the cheapest rates, so that 
agriculture shall have free pli iy ? Let the products of the West be sold, 
in God’s name, in Ireland, in Engl: and, or anywhere else where there is an 
opportunity to sell them. May our commercial greatness, vast and 
towering as it now is, go on increasing as it has done, and let our onward 
march in greatness, in wealth, and in prosperity, be accelerated, as it will 
be when we adopt that policy which makes a Christian brotherhood of all 
nations, and unites their before discordant interests into one.” 

In 1843 Mr. Rantout was appointed Collector of Boston. He filled 
the office one year, at the end of which time he left it, in consequence of 
some opposition having been made to his confirmation, by the Senate. 
The grounds of this opposition were purely political ; and that they were 
by no means derogatory to him in any respect, is sufficiently proved by 
the fact, that when appointed District Attorne y for the Massac mane ae 
District, by President Polk, he was unanimously confirmed by the Ser 
which was compose ‘d mostly of the same men, a majority of whom tad 
declined to ratify his appointment to the Collectorship of Boston. 

The campaign of 1844 was one which tested the strength of the Demo- 
cratic party very severely. It was the greatest contest, if we may be 
allowed the expression, that the country had seen since that of 1800. 
The stuyendous humbug of 1840 was too fresh in the recollection of 
every one, to admit of the whigs stultifying any portion of the commu- 
nity. They had to stand upon the merits of their principles and meas- 
ures, and of course they were beaten. ‘The victory, however, was won 
with much difficulty, and at immense expense of time and labor on the 
part of Democratic speakers and writers. Mr. Ranrovu. was foremost 
among these, and slackened not in his exertions from the opening to the 
close of the campaign. He visited the Northwest, and made many 
effective addresses in that liberal and influential section of the republic. 
We were on the same ground but a few months later, and found that his 
ringing eloquence and close logic had made an extraordinary impression 
on the free mind of the West. His luminous expositions of the principles 

Free Trape were particularly acceptable to the Western Democracy, 
who were then aware that the time was fast approaching when the ques- 
tion of opening the markets of the world to the fruits of their industry, 
or of re ndering them the de pe a. mts of the mo 10pol lists of New-E ung: und, 
would be the absorbing topic of the political world. ‘They listened to bins 
with delight, and could but wonder that a man of abilities so eminent 
should not long before have been one of the representatives of his own 
state, in Congress. In the honest fervor of their admiration of his great 
powers and correct opinions, they for the time forgot what Massachusetts 
whiggism is, and that it refuses to tolerate anything except the bundle of 
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absurdities which go to make up its own political creed. The places at 
which Mr. Ranrout spoke in the contest of 1844, out of New-England, 
were Elmira, Rochester, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati. In 
1848 he addressed the Democrats of St. Louis, a few weeks after the 
nomination of Cass and Butler. He was in that city on business of a 
private character, but cheerfully complied with the request of his political 
brethren, who were delighted with the admirable specimen of New-Eng- 
land eloquence that he gave them. 

In 1845, soon after the inauguration of President Polk, Mr. Ranroun 
was appointed District Attorney of Massachusetts, an office which has 
been filled by some of the ablest lawyers in the country, to whom he 
proved himself a worthy successor. No opposition was made to his ap- 
pointment, and it was felt by his friends, and the Massachusetts public, 
that the office was likely to gain more from the man than the man from 
the office. The more important cases in which he was engaged while he 


filled this office are elsewhere alluded to in this sketch. In the spring of 


1849 he voluntarily retired from the place, and was succeeded by the 
Hon. George L untz, who now occupies it. 

Mr. Rawrovu’s style of a aking is singul: rly pleasing and very effect- 
ive. His utterance is ri apid, but at the same time his use of language is 
singularly correct. He is never at a loss for words, and those words are 
with him the media of powerful arguments. With him language is the 
realization of the definition of what its meaning should be, rather than 
what it always is,—-not the mere garment of thought, but its incarnation. 
He rarely speaks from notes, and his best efforts have been those in which 
he has spoken from the least direct preparation, and only from the 
abu ndant resources of a full and well arranged mind. “ Never write ona 
subject,” says Jean Paul, “ without having first read yourself full on it ; 
and never read on a subj ject till you have thought yourself hungry on it.’ 
Substitute speak for write in this great and noble rule of study, and you 
have Mr. Ranrovu’s course of proceeding as an orator; and it is to this 
that his productions owe one of their greatest charms. They impart in- 
formation to a degree that is not to be found in most things of the kind, 
and they cause the hearer or the reader to think, thus accomplishing what 
ought to be the chief end of everything that proceeds from the tongue or 
the pen of man, But what chiefly attracts those who listen to him is the 
clearness of his logie and the closeness of his arguments. He goes steady 
to the point at which he aims, and is tempted not aside by any of those 
beautiful flowers that too often seduce the advocate or the orator from the 
direct path, and eause him to degenerate into the rhetorician. We re- 
member a very high compliment that was paid to him in 1840, and which 
will probably be as new to himself as to most of the readers of this 
article. A gentleman belonging to the whig party of Massachusetts, and 
one every way competent to pronounce an opinion in the premises, writ- 
ing to a friend, in the summer of that eventful year, said, in substance : 

“T have heard speeches of every kind in this ¢ am pais gn, from men of every 
shade of opinion, and from the ve ry first men in the nation, and I do not 
hesitate to say, that the only or: ator and eloquent man I have heard, is 
Ropert Rantovn. His voice is sharp and clear, and the command which 
its owner has over it, is remarkable. Some who have heard him have 
been surprised that he should unite so much rapidity of utterance with so 
much correctness in language, and so peculiarly limpid a style; but the 
idea that rapid, fluent speakers are careless and slovenly in the structure 
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of their sentences, while slow speakers are neat and elegant, is not well- 
founded in all cases, if it be in any case. ‘The fact is rather the reverse 
of this. Charles Butler, in his pleasant volume of “ Reminiscences,” has 
some observations on this point that are worth quoting. “It is remark- 
able,” he says, “that though both Lord Mansfield and Lord Thurlow 
spoke most slowly and deliberate ‘ly, yet their periods were strangely con- 
fused, and often ungrammatical ; w hile Lord | Ashburton, (Dunning,) whose 
volubility was marvellous, and was the despair of short-hand writers, 
never offended against grammar; his periods, though often quaint and 
apparently entangled in endless parentheses, were uncommonly neat and 
perspicuous ; and what is of much more consequence to an orator, gave 
him an appearance of speaking without preparation, and from the feelings 
of the moment.” The greater part of this description of Lord Ashburton’s 
oratory will apply to that of Mr. Ranrout. The exceptions are, that he 
is rarely quaint, and that he is never even apparently involved in paren- 
theses. What Mr. Butler says of Fox, that there never was a moment in 
which he was either intentionally or unintentionally obscure, can be said 
with literal correctness of Mr. Rawvout. 

Every American who can make a good oration or address, is sure to 
have his time more or less taxed by public celebrations, festivals, &e. 
Mr. Rawvout has been the orator on more than one occasion of the kind, 
commencing with his first entrance on public life, and terminating with 
the last anniversary of the nation’s birth-day, when he addressed the 
people of Dover, N. H., by invitation. One of the best of his efforts in 
this line was made at Concord, Mass., on the 19th of last April, when the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the first action of the Revolution was observed 
by the people of those towns whose ancestors threw down the gage of 
battle to the rulers of the British empire. His oration on that occasion 
has been published at length in the account of the celebration, and is a 
monument of erudition and sound views of the great crises of history. It 
would have done honor to Macaulay, so replete is it with historical 
pictures, drawn in colors the most brilliant, yet all combining together to 
form a perfect whole, a gallery in which are to be seen the deeds of the 
men of the old time, aa of the men themselves. It was equal to the 
occasion, and worthy to be delivered on a spot where lie buried the 
mortal portions of the first of the heroes of American liberty : 


“* Dust which is, 
Even in itself, an immortality.” 


Not the least honorable and useful of Mr. Ranrovw’s labors are those 
which he has devoted to the cause of education. He was a member of 
the Board of Education of Massachusetts for six years,—from 1836 to 
1842 ;—during which time he not only did much for education, but made 
frequent addresses in its behalf in popular meetings, &c. One of the best 
of his numerous writings is an elaborate article on the subject of education, 
which was published in the “ North American Review,” for October, 1838. 
He has also been a firm, but a charitable advocate, of the cause of 
temperance, 

Mr. Ranrovt’s position at the bar is a high and an honorable one, as is 
evidenced by the very able and efficient manner in which he filled the 
office of United States District t Attorney, having more than once been 
called upon while he held that station to manage cases of the greatest 
importance. He is a deeply-read lawyer, but not a mere lawyer. The 
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tendency of too assiduous application to the law is to narrow the mind, 
and it has very rarely happened that any of the great men who have 
adorned the legal profession have not been persons of extensive and 


various attainments out of its line. Mr. Ranrout’s acquirements are of 


the first order, as is apparent from his various orations and addresses. 
His library is one of the largest and best selected to be found in the 
capital of New-E ngland, and is liberally opened by its owner to those who 
are not in circumstances to supply themselves with the works of the 


leading minds of the world. It is exceedingly rich in the literature of 


the continent of Europe, espec ially that of France, from the earliest times, 
before the several countries that now form that republic had been fanaa 
into one nation. Equally extensive and accurate is his collection of and 
acquaintance with the classics; and he has by no means neglected the 
rich and various literature of England, or that of America, which is fast 
rising to importance, 

One of the earliest cases on which Mr. Ranrovut was concerned, was 


that of the Knapps, who were tried in Salem, in 1830, for the murder of 


Captain White. He was one of the junior counsel for the defendants. In 
1840, he was senior counsel in what was known as the “Journeymen 
Boot-makers’” case, and succeeded in obtaining one of the completest 
triumphs that it ever fell to the lot of an American lawyer to achieve. The 
defendants were charged with having entered into a combination “to 
compel, by force of numbers and discipline, and by imposition of fines and 
penalties, other journeymen to join their society, and masters to employ 
none but members.” This is an unlawful conspiracy at common law in 
Mi assachusetts. “The gist of the offence of conspiracy,” say the books, 
“ consists in a confederacy to do an unlawful act, and the offence is c omplete 
when the confederacy ismade. It is not necess: ary to complete the offence 
that the confederacy should be to commit an act which is indictable.” 
The trial of the boot-makers came off before the Boston Municipal Court, 
at the October Term, 1840. Mr. Ranrou.t defended them with great 
eloquence and powerful arguments, and a vast array of legal and historical 
learning. He held, and established, that the conduct of the defendants 


had not been unlawful; and that, therefore, they eould not in law and 


justice be convicted of a conspiracy to perform an unlawful act. What 
the »y had the undoubted right to do in their capac ity of individuals, that 
they had a right to do as a combination of individuals. “ A conspiracy 


to raise wages,” said Mr. Ranrout, “ could not be indictable in England, 
if it were not unlawful for an individual to attempt to raise his wages. 
And the indictment, in the case at bar, is bad, because each of the 
defendants had a right to do that which is charged against them jointly.” 
(Thacher’s Criminal Cases, p. 634.) The Court ruled against the 
defendants, and the jury found them guilty. The defendants took several 
exceptions to the ruling of the Judge, (Th: wher,) and the case was carried 
up to the Supreme Court. Action was had on it at the March Term of 
that Court, in 1842. The only exception considered by the Supreme 
Court, was this: “The defendants’ counsel contended that the indictment 
did not set forth any agreement to do a criminal act, or to do any unlawful 
act by criminal means; and that the agreements, therein set forth, did not 
constitute a oe y indictable by any law of this commonwealth; and 
they moved the Court so to instruct the j jury: But the judge refused so 
to do, and instructed the jury that the indictment against the defendants 
did, in his opinion, describe a conspiracy among the defendants to do an 
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unlawful act, and to effect the same by unlawful means: That the society, 

organized and associated for the purpose described in the indictment, was 
an unlawful conspiracy, against the laws of this commonwealth ; and that, 
if the jury believed, from the evidence in the case, that the defendants, or 
any of them, had engaged in such confederacy, they were bound to tind 
such of them guilty.” Mr. Rawrout argued the case very elaborately. 
In conclusion, he said: “All the counts in the present indictment are 
fatally de fective : Jirst, in not averring any unlawful acts or means; 
secondly, if any such acts or means are averred, in not setting them forth. 
The vagueness and generality of the charges are such, that aurtrefois 
convict could not be pleaded to a second indictment for the same acts. 
When the end is not unlawful, the means should be set forth.” (Metcalf’s 
Reports, iv., 119.) The Attorney General (Austin,) replied, and took 
ground in all respects precisely the opposite of that advanced by the 
defendants’ counsel. The Court maintained the exceptions, in these 
words, after a long train of reasoning: ‘“ Whatever illegal purpose can 
be found in the constitution of the Boot-makers’ Society, it not being 
clearly set forth in the indictment, cannot be relied upon to support this 
conviction. So, if any facts were disclosed at the trial, which, if properly 
averred, would have given a diflerent character to the indictment, they do 
not appear in the bill of exceptions, nor could they, after the verdict, aid 
the indictment. But, looking solely at the indictment, disregarding the 
qualifying epithets, recitals and immaterial allegations, and confining 
ourselves to facts so averred as to be capable of being traversed and put 
in issue, we cannot perceive that it charges a criminal conspiracy punishable 
by law. The exceptions must, therefore, be sustained, and the judgment 
arrested.” (Metcalf’s Rep., iv., 136.) 

We have dwelt at some length on this case, because it not only involved 
a great question bearing upon some of the most important rights of man, 
but because-its decision in behalf of the defendants settled the question 
favorably to the liberal view of things. The decision was final, so far as 
Massachusetts is concerned. Mr. Rawrovt won much applause from the 
singularly able manner in which he fought the battle in behalf of sound 
principles, and from his having obtained a victory in the face of influences 
almost overpowering in their character.* 

In 1842, Mr. Ranrout was the leading counsel for the defence of several 
of those persons who were indicted in Rhode Island for having sought to 
make the government more liberal than it had been for many years. The 
Algerine authorities were disposed to carry matters with a high hand. 
With the true instinct of tyrants, they relied on partizan judges and 
packed juries as their best instruments, or men who resembled those 
infamous characters that were the stains of English laws under the Stuarts, 
in every thing except their talents and courage. The question of the right 


* The reasons advanced by Mr. Rentoul in defence of the be ot-me ake ‘rs, and the recog- 
nition of the soundness of Ye hich, led not only to their acquittal, but also to the settlement 
ofa great principle favoral bly to the cause of hum: unity and common sense, were sub- 
stantially the same as those which led to the reversal of the condemnation of Mr. 
O'Connell, by the British House of Lords, in 1844. Lord Denman. then Chief-Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench, Lord Cottenham, who, beside other high stations, has been Lord- 
Chancellor, and Lord Campbell, now Chief-Justice of the Queen’s Bench, all voted for 
the reversal of the condemnation of the Irish prisoners ; and the gist of what was said 
by them all, is in no essential respect different from the arguments of Mr. Rantoul in the 
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of “trial by a jury of the vicinage” was argued by Mr. Ranrovt in 
opposition to the counsel for the usurping government, who were crushed 
under the weight of authorities that he hurled upon them, authorities that 
oe had never before heard of. His speech was applauded in open Court 
by the audience, though the “reign of terror” was then at its height in 
Rhode Island, and no citizen of the state would have been permitted to 
defend the accused to the extent of his ability. 

While United States Attorney for the Massachusetts District, Mr. 
Ranrout was engaged in several cases involving great legal principles. 


The New-Bedford Bridge case, argued before the Circuit Court. was one of 


the most important of these. It was a question of admiralty jurisdiction, 
which had never been settled, and was intended to define the limits of the 
legislative power of a state when in conflict with the federal government. 
The government counsel went through the whole system of maritime law, 
commencing with Athens and Rhodes, and coming down to the present day. 
He cited upwards of four hundred authorities, in numerous languages, and 
won the applause of the public, and the cooler and perhaps more valuable 
commendation of the Court, for the singularly felicitous manner in which 
he conducted the case. To say nothing of his references to, and quotations 
from the maritime codes of ancient nations, he examined those of al] the 
modern states that have been renowned for the parts they have taken in 
the pursuits of commerce—from the smallest of the It alian re ee s, to 
the great nation that affects to have subdued the waves, and which, in a 
far more extended sense than was the case with Venice,— 
“holds the gorgeous East in fee.” 

The condemnation of the schooner Spitfire, a slaver, and the conviction 
of her master, (Flowery,) were procured by Mr. Ranrout, against able 
and learned counsel. Just before his retirement from office, he conducted 
the case of the government against Crafts, one of the most singular trials 
to be found in the history of American law. Crafts was one of the own- 
ers of the ship Franklin, which ship, on her passage from London to 
Boston, was cast-away on Cape Cod, and lost, together with several lives, 
The government charged that the loss of the ship was intentionally 
brought about by the master, and that Crafts had induced him to engage 
in the nefarious business; and the proof adduced on the trial abundantly 
sustained the charge. The court was occupied more than a month with 
the case, and considerable excitement was caused by it, especially in the 
mercantile world. The government’s cause was conducted with great 


skill by Mr. Ranroun, as was admitted on all hands, but the rhetoric of 


the eloquent counsel for the defence, (Mr. Choate,) carried the prisoner 
safe through the ordeal. 

The closing argument of Mr. Rawyrovut, on this trial, was one of the 
most eloquent and effective ever delivered in an American court. He 
ealled attention to the character and consequences of the crime charged on 


Massachusetts Courts,—the highest of which Courts sustained his positions, reversing the 
decision of the Court below, just as the House of Lords reversed that of the prejudiced 
and partial Irish Court that condemned Mr. O’Connell in the face of law and justice 
Lord Lyndhurst, Chancellor under the Peel Ministry, and Lord Brougham, voted against 
the three Lords before named, but, being outmambered, the government was, as it de- 
served to be, defeated. 
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the defendant, as bearing on the welfare and interests of what was des- 
tined in a few years to be the first maritime power in the world. “ Al- 
ready,” he said, “our shipping, with its annual earnings, outfits and 
re pairs, with our exports and imports, and the products water-borne upon 
our lakes and rivers, amounts to about one thousand millions of dollars in 
value; and, including with the mariners who man this navy, the immi- 
grants from the Old W orld, and the passengers on our inland waters, a 

. million of lives are exposed every year in common with this property. It 
is this amount of property and of life, and not merely the interest of eight 
| insurance companies, that calls on you to protect it by the punishme nt of 
a most atrocious crime.” His account of the origin of the law of the 
sea, and his assertion of its vast importance, were much admired at the 
time: “It was,” he said, “the necessity that some general law should 

throw its protecting egis over those w ho had left behind them all local 
jurisdiction, and the sense of the obvious common interests of all merchants 

and mariners, that caused the early and universal adoption of the law of the 
sea—a law whose venerable authority commanded the respect of Roman 
emperors in the height of their unbounded power—of which Antoninus 

said: ‘I am indeed the lord of the earth, but the law is the lord of the 

sea.’ And when afterwards feudal anarchy had separated the law of the 

land into a thousand discordant systems, the law of the sea still was, and 

continues to be, one law ; and it is only upon the sea that sovereign law, 

the world’s collected will, sits arbiter. You are tr ying this great mariti me 

4 fraud, gentlemen, in the court which is the minister and inte rpreter of this 
universal law—a court which tried maritime offences, by a jury of twelve 

good and lawful men, in the kingdom of Jerusalem, before the institution 
of a jury had acquired its present form in the courts of common law of 

5 Engl: and—a law which took cognizance of barratry and fraudulent wrecks 
. and conspiracies to procure them, not only before its prohibitions were 
adopted into our statutes, but before ¢ ‘olumbus had ania red the ocean- 
path to our hemisphere.’ 

Mr. Raytovt is now in the prime of life; and from the high order of 
his mind, the various character and extent of his attainments, and the 
confidence that is felt in his integrity by his political friends and the 
general public, his appearance in a prouder field of action is anticipated 
with much confidence by his friends. Nothing but his being a resident of 
a community in which every man who is a Democrat is placed almost 
beyond the pale of the law, and becomes as it were a political caput 
lupinum, has prevented him from rising to the highest honors that are 
attainable by men of talent in this country. The dawn of a better day 
would seem, however, to be at hand. The old rane on the subject of 
protection are in the course of being discarded by the more enlightened 
portion of the northern manufacturers, who cannot fail to see that it is 
only through their being admitted into the markets of the world that 
they can hope for a continuance of prosperity, the “ home market” being 
no longer a monopoly to them, the South and West—especially the 
former—having commenced manufacturing on their own account. With 
the extension of more liberal opinions on this subject, must rise the men 
who have advocated them when they were unpopular, and when it seemed 
that nothing could ever lead to their being looked upon with feelings that 
approach to toleration. 
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JENNY LIND. 


Tue musical world has, during the month, been kept in a state of ex- 
citement bordering on enthusiasm, by the appearance among us of the 
celebrated Swedish songstress, Her appearance, and the manner of it, 
together with her merits as an artist, have given rise to much discus- 
sion, and to, probably, a greater variety of opinions than, perhaps, were 
ever elicited by any other artist. The cause of this is to be found in her 
eminent originality , acting upon the reluctance with which amateurs, con- 
noisseurs, critics, and professional men, abandon the ideas to which they 
are accustomed, or assent to the innovations of genius upon the beaten 
track of mediocre science; and yet singular to relate, for the fact is, per- 
haps, beyond all precede nt—not one of the myriad of critics that have 
mooted the subject, has uttered a syllable in dispar uzement, much less of 
sarcasm, as regards the estimate held of her surpassing talents. She 
appears to hold her supremacy of song by a totally different tenure from 
that of any other prima donna - and the current of musical criticism has 
not yet settled in the true direction. Before stating the effect of her ap- 
pearance in New-York, we may here reproduce the sketch of her career, 
which appeared in this Review for June, 1847, at which time she made 
her appearance upon the London boards : 


“* This most truly original artist was born in 1821, the 6th of October, at Stock- 
holm, where her parents kept a school. There seems to have been nothing in the 
daily occurrences of her infancy to give an impulse to that love of music which 
was developed in her at a wonderfully early age. When she was yet only three 
years old,song was her ruling passion—every melody that struc k her ear was 
retained with an accuracy which caused general admiration ; no work was done 
without accompanying it with her clear voice, and no pain, during frequent illness, 
prevented her from finding consolation in song. Thus Jenny reached her ninth 
year, precocious in mind and feelings, but by no means in bodily strength or 
beauty, when it h: appened that Mrs. Lundberg, an actress, heard the child sing ; 
and, struck with her pure voice and correct enunciation, strove to open the eyes 
of her parents to the treasure they possessed, and urged them to devote their 

child to the stage. Jenny’s mother, feeling those prejudices against theatres 
common among the mid lle classes, was at first horrified by the idea; Mrs. Lund- 
berg ultimately conquered them, and the parents at last consented to leave the 
decision of the matter to their child. The quiet and retiring girl at once declared 
herself determined to devote herself to the stage. Jenny was conveyed by Mrs. 
Lundberg to Croelius, a music-master, well-known in Stockholm. The old 
man soon became enthusiastic on the abilities of his new pupil: he introduced 
her to Count Pucke, the manager of the Court Theatre, requested him to hear 
her, and to take her under his protection. The Count, measuring the gentle, 
pale little creature with astonished eyes, angrily asked Croelius what he meant 
r do with such a child. for she surely had nothing to fit her for the stage. 

Croelius, nothing daunted, insisted upon the Count hearing her, adding, if he 
should then not deem her worthy of his favor, he (Croelius) himself would under- 
take her education on his own account, for that he considered it a sin nut to reach 
forth his hand to talent, where it was so manifestly revealing itself; and so the 
Count consented at last to listen. Already her voice possessed that heart-search- 
ing quality by which the now accomplished artist exercises so irresistible a spell ; 
Count Pucke was overcome ; for scarcely had he heard the infant singer when 
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he generously decided that she should participate in all the advantages of the 
Ecole, or musical school attached to the Theatre Royal of Stockholm. Shortly 
after, Jenny appeared in children’s parts, and excited an enthusiasm similar to 
that with which Leontine Fay, in her early career, moved all Paris. Vaude- 
villes were written for the clever little girl, and by her quaint humor, and the 
lively originality of her performances, she soon became a perfect prodigy. In 
the following year old Croelius confided his protegée to a younger teacher, Herr 
Berg, a profound musician, who conducted her instruction with an equal zeal, 
and to whom she is indebted for that solid musical science which forms so sure a 
basis to her lofty dramatic delineations. 

** Pursuing her studies unremittingly, borne on by the impetus of applause— 
ever welcome, from the shrinking modesty of her demeanor, to the most brilliant 
circles of society, Jenny attained her twelfth year, and here the rosy morning 
dream of her life became suddenly obscured. Jenny Lind had grown out of her 
famed children parts, and her youthful form was unfit for higher tasks; her 
charming high notes had vanished ; her voice became soundless, and vainly did 
her worthy master essay to re-awaken the silver tones of his favorite scholar. 
The hope of forming her for the Grand Opera was banished. Jenny had ap- 
peared but rarely in the parts of soubrettes in dramas, and as is usual with pre- 
cocious prodigies, the former impression was soon obliterated. 

‘The child, whose greatest delight was music, bore her fate with resigna- 
tion. Her musical studies were, however, pursued with the same assiduity as 
hitherto. Weber’s Agathe, in Der Freisehutz, was the ideal of her lyrical ambi- 
tion. Four years had now elapsed since she had ventured on any new attempt 
in public. It happened, however, that in a concert, in which the fourth act of 
Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable was to be performed, a singer for Alice, who has 
a short solo in this act, was wanting. None could be found for * the insignificant 
solo,’ and Herr Berg, remembering his poor pupil, thought that so slight an at- 
tempt might be veotured upon. Jenny Lind received her solo with mingled joy 
and sadness, and commenced her task with a palpitating heart. But, as though 
by a miracle, on the evening of performance the long-missing voice re-appeared ; 
the surprised public recognised at once the notes of their former favorite, and 
the most tumultuous and frantic applause followed. It is impossible to describe 
the delight, not unmixed with terror, of the young girl, when Herr Berg, overjoy- 
ed, informed her that now she must, without delay, sing the entire partof Agathe. 
The goal was reached at last; in this character Jenny Lind made her debut in 
the theatre of Stockholm, and with this, her first step, the maiden of sixteen 
summers placed herself forever on the pinnacle which she was henceforth to 
occupy without a rival 

** She had at this period never acted a tragic part, and had never received in- 
structions for that purpose ; at the rehearsals she appeared as though immovable 
—the actors trembled for the result. [t came, and genius asserted its power and 
supremacy. Jenny Lind, by her fire, carried the lagging orchestra, which had 
taken the ‘allegro too slow, to a quicker tempo, and the public, by her acting and 
singing. to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. Jenny Lind was at once engaged 
as prima donna. Yet, while singing opera after opera—and the public would 
listen to no other vocalist—Jenny Lind and her master were struggling hard to 
conquer the inflexibility of her voice. Who, while listening enraptured to her 
now pearly fioriture, would believe that at that period, she could scarcely, with the 
greatest exertions, achieve the slightest cadence? Her notes, though pure and 
fall, were without elasticity, and failed altogether in the power of the crescendo ; 
she was not to be intimidated, but exercised her voice with the patience of the 
sculptor shaping his marble. Whilst thus persevering in such arduous practice, 
she interpreted, during eighteen months, ‘ Euryanthe,’ ‘ Alice,’ the * Vestal,’ 
parts requiring exertions which were most violent for her youth. Still, the ap- 
plause with which she was rewarded made but a deeper impression on her mind 
that she was not yet worthy of it; that her master had done for her everything 
in his power, but that the study of great examples and the finishing hand wer 
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required to conduct her to that elevation in art which she had ambitioned. Garcia 
was known to be the first vocal teacher in Europe ; the wish of visiting him in Pa- 
ris ripened to resolution. But how to accomplish it? Where were the means 
upon which to exist while giving up her engagement and passing one or two years 
in Paris? She had been accustomed to live in the first circles of society, beloved 
and honored by all who knew her ; with the true pride of genius she shrunk from 
seeking assistance, and was resolved to trust to her own strength alone. During 


the vacation of the theatre she traveled with her father through the whole of 


Sweden and Norway, giving concerts at every town, everywhere creating a sen- 
sation; and she returned to Stockholm with abundant means to carry out her 
resolution. Declaring her intention to the directors of the theatre, and vindica- 
ting her act by unanswerable reasons, the courageous maiden obtained the 
wished-for leave of absence. Her parents attempted not to dissuade her—they 
knew their child ; firm, decided, silent and earnest, she followed up her resolu- 
tion steadfastly. Her parents knew her purity of mind, the futility of temptation ; 
and so they left her to her fate. Occupied in their avocation, they could not 
afford to accompany her during this long absence; and se the girl of eighteen, 
alone, protected only by her firmness, her innocence, and her sacred love for art, 
journeyed to that capital which had already produced so much greatness, and 
destroyed so much of the noble and virtuous. 

‘+ Arrived in Paris, her first visit was to Garcia, to whom she had been pro- 
vided with introductory letters. It was with the most intense anxiety that she 
crossed his threshold. She stood now before the master on whose decision she 
had built her whole futurity. Garcia received her kindly ; she sang—he listened 
to her without signs of approbation or disapprobation ; and when she had con- 
cluded, he said calmly, * My dear child, you have no voice.’ A dreadful word 
for Jenny. ‘ Or,’ added he, correcting himself, * you have had a voice and are 
just going to lose it. Probably you have been singing too much or too early, for 
your organ is worn and rugged ; I cannot give you any instruction at present. 
Do not sing a note for three months, and then give me another call.’ Such 
was the comfortless answer of the man upon whom rested all her hopes. 

‘*Three months were spent by Jenny Lind in profound solitude ; ; in that 
entire loneliness one only learns to feel rightly in suc h large capitals. ‘I was 
living on my tears and the agony of the ma/ de. pays,’ she said once, speaking of 
her Parisian residence. Nevertheless, nothing could induce her to return with- 
out procuriug from Garcia another trial. After the lapse of the stipulated time 
Garcia found that her voice had improved, and that her instructions might com- 
mence. At this time Garcia was teaching a countrywoman of Lind’s, Madlle. 
Nissen, wno possessed a very powerful, full-toned voice, but no mental abilities. 
Jenny Lind confesses that it often brought her to despair to hear Garcia hold 
up that lady to her as an example, whilst she felt that she understood more, and 
pursuing loftier aims, than would ever be attained by her fellow student. Garcia 
was wont to say, ‘If Jenuy Lind had the voice of Nissen, or the latter Jenny’s in- 
telligence, one of them would become the greatest singer in Europe.’ Although 
Jenny used to compose the cadenzi and fioriuri to the airs she was studying, and 
Garcia so much approved of them as to copy them, he could never believe that 
she would rise above mediocrity ; and she often observes that, next to herself, 
nobody would be more astonished about her success than her old master, Garcia. 
The following year a Swedish composer was sent to Paris, in order to summon 
her home, she being painfully missed, both by the public and managemeut at 
Srockholm. Through this gentleman she became acquainted with the celebrated 
Meyerbeer, and his well-practised eye soon recognised the pearl under the 
modest and unpretending shell. His single doubt was, whether the peculiar 
charm of the flate-like purity of her delicate voice would sufficiently tell in a 
large space. He, aienale. arranged a rehearsal with full orchestra in the salon 
of the Grand Opera, and Jenny Lind sang the three great scenes from Robert le 
Diable, Norma, and Freischutz, with such offect, that Meyerbeer made her at 
ounce offers for Berlin. Her love of home, however, and the word she had 
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pledged, drew her back to Stockholm. Received with enthusiasm in her native 
town, the young girl gave proofs of her successful studies during her absence ; 
she proved an excellent actress, a perfect mistress of delivery, and the possession 
of an organ which seemed when most exerted more pure and beautiful. As 
she had formerly been the favorite at Stockholm, she was now its pride—all 
participated in her triumphs. The subsequent spring brought Meyerbeer’s invi- 
tation to assist at the opening of the Opera. It was with grief Jenny thought of 
again leaving her native place, but she was urged to obey the call of the great 
master. As deep as her loss was felt in Stockholm, it was, nevertheless, gene- 
rally acknowledged that Jenny Lind had to attain a European reputation, and 
that it would be cruel to interrupt her in her glorious career. The invitation 
was accepted. In August, 1844, she went to Dresden, where Meyerbeer was 
then writing an opera, in order to arrive at a better understanding with the 
master, and to acquire the German language. At the request of the management 
at Stockholm she returned, however, after a month’s absence, once more to 
Sweden, to assist at the coronation of the King. It being now decided at Stock- 
holm that Jenny Lind was to pass the winter in Berlin, they began to fear her 
entire loss, and a number of the most wealthy bankers proposod to the young 
artiste to deposit annually a certain sum for ten years, so that at the expiration 
of that time she would be in possession of a considerable fortune, if she would 
consent to bind herself not to leave Stockholm. 

* Jenny Lind was touched to the heart by this generous proof of the deep in- 
terest of her countrymen: but she had given her word, which was sacred. The 
evening of Jenny’s leave-taking was one of universal sorrow: the public wept 
more than they applauded ; it was as though a beloved child was departing. The 
streets were crowded by thousands on the day of her departure. 

“She knew then scarcely twenty words of the German language; but after 
two months’ application, all admired the correctness of her pronunciation : such 
is her quickness of comprehension and facility of retention. 

* Jenny Lind remained four months in Berlin, during which time the enthu- 
siasm of the public was hourly increasing. Through all the districts of Germany. 
and far beyond its boundaries, her fame was extending, and soon the managers of 
London and Paris were outbidding each other to win the northern songstress: 
but she was obliged to return to Sweden by her previous engagement. She ap- 
peared at Berlin in Norma, Somnambula, Camp of Silesia, and Fille du Regi- 
ment. The night of her leave-taking was distinguished by marks of approbation, 
such as, perhaps, had never been show n to an artist on that stage. It was not 
that loud burst of tumultuous applause so frequently offered to musical talent; 
no, a deep silence evinced the intense interest. Scarcely had the curtain con- 
cealed ber from the eyes of the excited public, than one rush was made upon 
the stage, to bring her forward amidst the most enthusiastic cheers. 

‘* Previously to her return to Stockholm, she visited most of the other princi- 
pal towns of northern Germany, gathering everywhere the same laurels. In 
Hamburgh, a silver laurel wreath was presented to her on her de sparture. Her 
entire jour ney was a constant triumph. 

“ During the following summer she was called to the festivals on the Rhine, 
which the King of Prussia was preparing for the sovereign of Great Britain. 
On this occasion she appeared in Frankfort and Cologne. The Countess Rossi 
(Heovrietta Sontag,) pronounced her the first singer of her time. 

** From November, 1845, till the end of March, 1846, she fulfilled her engage- 
ments for five months at the Theatre Royal at Berlin; she then proceeded to 
Vienna, where she made her debut as Norma, on the 22nd of April, in the The- 
atre An Der Wien, before that public to whom in Germany belongs the final ad- 
judication in matters musical. She appeared and conquered! 

‘‘ Her appearance took place in the presence of a crowded house, containing, 
probably, the whole musical public of Vienna, as well as the Imperial Court. 
The reports which had preceded her, the exaggerations of the so-called ** Lind- 
enthusiasts,” the unprecedentedly high prices of admission, had raised to such 
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a degree the anticipations of the public, that Jenny Lind expressed her doubts 
of success, and declared that, but for having given her word, she would not consent 
to appear. With visible nervousness—with the elevation and dignity of a 
priestess, but yet with an expression of humbleness, she ascended the Druid tree, 
and under a silence so hushed that we almost fancied we heard the many thou- 


sand hearts beating in anxiety while the public was awaiting the first sounds of 


her voice ; but scarcely had they resounded, scarcely had the genius of her 
heart become alive within her, than the whole house burst into one cheer decisive 
of her fate in Vienna.” 


It was at this time, viz., at the close of 1846, that the affairs of the 
London opera had reached a crisis, which compelled extraordinary —. 
prise on the part of the manager. The whole operatic troupe, led on by 
Grisi, with the entire orchestra, headed by Costa, had abandoned her 
Majesty’s on and established an opposition, to counteract which the 
manager had but one resource, viz., to engage the queen of song at any 
cost. She had formed engagements in Germ: any and London, the forfeits 
of which the manager of her M: ajesty’s Theatre agreed to pay, and to 
give the lovely singer, in addition, £25.000 for three months. She made 
her debut in ‘London, June Ist, 1847. Since that time, her success in 
Great Britain has been progressive, with a growing reputation throughout 
Europe. The great capital required to negotiate with the queen of song, 
at the zenith of her reputation, made it little likely, in the struggling 
state of the Italian Opera in this country, that the American public would 
soon be favored with the presence of this soul-absorbing artist. But 
events had raised up, in the person of P. T. Barnum. Esq., who possess- 
ed the requisite energy, enterprise and courage, in a degree which made 
him a full match for Mr. Lumley, or any other transatlantic manager, an 
instrument ‘or the gratification of the American public; and, for the first 
time in our history, the United States appeared on the musical field of 
Europe, taking possession of, and leading off, the vocal queen in triumph. 

The arrival of Miss Lind in New-York was marked by that whole- 
souled excitement so characteristic of our citizens, and the yet-unheard 
singer was taken upon trust, with generous enthusiasm. The Castle 
Garden of New-York, which had been occupied by the Havana Italian 
Opera troupe during the summer, and which will contain some 6,000 
persons seated, was selected as the concert-room. The tickets, as is well 
known, were sold at a premium, and the first concert took place. The 
arrangements for receiving and seating such a concourse, were admirably 
conducted. The vast crowd poured in, each to his proper place, with 
military precision, without confusion or delay, and their egress was 
equally facile. When the audience, wrought to the highest pitch of expec- 
tation, beheld the fair form advancing from the rear of the stage, a spon- 
taneous burst of welcome re-echoed, long and loud, from the lofty ceiling, 
and was taken up and prolonged by the occupants of myriads of boats 
that floated without the castle, in expectation of catching the notes of the 
singer. Nor were they disappointed. There seemed to have been an 
error in the arrangement of the pieces. A song, as a “greeting to Ameri- 

” had been written for the occasion, in response to a reward offered by 
the manager. It was of no great pretension, and of but little musical 
merit. Its appropriate place, however, was first; a “greeting to Amer- 
ica” should naturally have preceded other performances; moreover, she 
was coming before an audience, probably larger than ever before, of 
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great enthusiasm and well-known judgment, her natural nervousnesss, 
arising from intense refinement of feelings, would certainly overtake 
her, and a song of greeting would give “time for recovery. On the 
other hand, amid the most visible emotion, she was, with palpitating 
heart and pallid countenance, called upon to execute Casta Diva, with 
which most of the audience were familiar, as delivered by the most 
celebrated artists ; a feeling of disappointment was naturally the result. 
As the performances progressed, however, her genius exerted its 
power; and in the second piece, when the voice rose clear, steady 
and strong, full in volume, immense in compass, and under perfect 
control, irresistible expressions of delight and astonishment escaped 
from all quarters, The reverberations filled every corner of the immense 
building, ringing brightly out from the dome above, and sounding dis- 
tinctly over the surrounding bay. Many of the finest passages were 
smothered by the impatient bursts of applause from the ill-trained audi- 
ence. It is probably the case that astonishment was the feeling most 
generally awakened by the wonderful performance of the evening. Very 
few persons were prepared to encounter a voice so perfect in all the 
qualities of a first class singer. It rang out rich, clear, strong, and vi- 
brating. The pieces selected were well adapted not only to show its 
unapproachable qualities, but the surpassing and astonishing skill with which 
it was controlled. Weare not, however, about to enter upon a musical 
critique,—the opinion of proficient men being as various as the individuals. 
Her position as first artist of her time has been questioned by musical 
martinets ; but the more general opinion seems to be, that having a voice 
such as none could equal, impelled by an impassioned temperament, 
losing itself in the emotions of the mind, she puts forth those inspirations 
of genius which are above all rule, pouring her whole soul into the per- 
formance with an abandonment which in the Italian school is more ap- 
parent than real. That artificial utterance—a painful quackery of emo- 
tion—which passes current with the admirers of the Italian style, gives 
place in the northern songstress to the true and deep emotions of the 
soul, touching the responsive chord in every American heart. It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly the case, that the concert-room affords not that scope 
to her transcendent powers, as an actress in support of her vocal powers 
which is found upon the operatic stage. Her dramatic genius is of an 
order as high as her natural vocal powers, and recondite musical science ; 
ghree properties, valuable and rare when found separately, and scarcely 
ever combined in a single person. That which elevates her to that 
height where art ceases, and becomes ideal nature, is the purity of her 
de eply impassioned feelings, and her refined inte Hectuality. These were 
the secrets of that wonderful truthfulness that marked her acting; a 
striking example of which is related of a singer in the south of Ger- 
many, ‘who, while performing “ Elvino” to her “Amina,” declared that 
he could not act with her, as he could not approach her with the wrath 
his part required, much less spurn her from him—the truthfulness of her 
delineations, the represented agony, having such an effect upon him as to 
draw forth involuntary tears. It was in the impassioned state of her 
own mind, abandoned to the deep emotions of the assumed character, 
that her whole soul was given to the guidance of her musical genius. 
Some apprehensions were entertained, that for these reasons her appear- 
ance only in the concert-room would in America fall short of those ex- 
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pectations excited partly by the deep sensibility of her actions. The only 
realization of these fears appears to be on the part of some critics, who 
charge her with coldness as compared with operatic performe rs of Ita- 
lian artists. Jenny Lind appears in private life as one of those sim- 
ple, unpretending persons, whose greatest beauty consists in their mental 
elevation. On the stage she is moivenied with a higher grace ; she ap- 
pears there as the ideal of a grand artistic thought. Her blue « yes are 
resplendent with a beauty which we do not recognise in the simple girl 
in her domesticity. But there she is not wanting in attractive grace. 
She has the fair hair and blue eyes of the daughters of her native land ; 
her figure is somewhat above the middle size. 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue great prosperity which marks the general condition of almost all branches 
of industry in the United States, is a matter of congratulation, peculiarly to the 
Democratic party, because it has been realized, almost directly, as a consequence 
of those measures which were resisted by the opposition, on the ground that they 
were “destructive.” The independent treasury plan of the federal government 
was opposed by the banking interest, and under its influence, by the mercantile 
community, which had been trained up in the system of proper credits. The 
reduction of the tariff was resisted by the same parties, because they found that 
modified restrictions upon trade would promote an inordinate export of the pre- 
cious metals, and by so doing, undermine, ard collapse the outstanding credits. 
So certain were they of such a result, that some of them—including Abbott 
Lawrence, Esq.—fixed the time for a universal failure of the banks, and a 
general insolvency of the merchants. Eighteen months of the operation of a low 
tariff was to witness a general explosion. As the present tariff came into opera- 
tion, December, 1846, July, 1848, would have been the time of disastrous revul 
sion. The time passed; and, notwithstanding the intervention of a war, drain- 
ing money and men from the country, the summer of 1848 found us more 
prosperous than ever. The famine of England, inducing large exports of United 
States farm produce, was alleged to be the reason of the non-fulfilment of the 
fears of Lawrence & Co. Since that famine, two years have again elapsed, and 
our prosperity is still more apparent. ‘T’he internal trade of the country, as 
indicated in the receipts of produce at the leading points, in exchange for the 
enhanced quantities of goods manufactured, and imported, is immense. As an 
instance of this, we give the value of leading articles delivered at New-Orleans, 
via the Mississippi river, for a series of years, ending August 31 :— 


RECEIPTS OF PRODUCE AT NEW-ORLEANS. 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849 1850. 
OOtGs . sis 438 38,716,256 ....32,589,436....35,900.345....30,844,314.... 41,886,150 
eee eae 10.265,7 BOG. 9,800,000.... .9,600, Vr Sinekon, - 12,396,150 
Molasses.....-.-- -936.832..... L265: 330... «can 917 31.... 2.288.000... .2.400.000 
TOURONO . << céva 4,.144,562.....3,552,340..... 3 foots wee e - 3-938,290. . 6.206.890 
PIS acs ten 3,770,932 none 8,897 ,213.... .3,534,790.... .4,559,296.... .3.403,919 
All others.... . 24,409,132.... 84,928,737 .... 27,096,151... .32,356,802.... 30,604,834 





-90,033,2 p6....79,779,151.... 81,986,692 .... 96,897,873 
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The past year has been that of by far the largest business, and it is remarkable 
that the amount has doubled since 1842, as follows :— 


a oe ee $45,716,045...... $1845. oe BRR cow seee 1848.... .$79,779,151 
LES). <igene dis - 90,7 28,054...... rt a 77 AOS AGA. 200 sees 1849...... 81,986,692 
ee ee 60,094,716...... 1047 cseeus 90°03 Sere s odie 1850...--.96,897 ,873 


The value of southern products this year, tobacco, sugar, molasses or cvtton, 
is 62,889,120, against $49,063,400 in 1846—an increase of nearly 14 millions, 
r 30 per cent., and this enhanced value in the case of tobacco and cotton, is in 
face of diminished quantities, indicating a healthy advance in consumption. The 
large crop of cotton produced in 1849 was all taken up by spinners in Europe 
and America, and the diminished production of the past year has consequently 
commanded a much higher price. The crop and its disposition has been as 

fi llows : 

UNITED STATES COTTON CROP. 


1845. 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849, 1850. 

N. Orls.. 920,126....1,037,144...... 705.979... 1,190.733....1,093,797..... 781,886 
Mobile... .517,196.... 421,966, . ..:.:323,462 5... ..436,336.... .,518,706 .... 350,952 
Fiorids,. 188,893...... 24). 384......2197,852,..4. 4,158,776... 200, 186.... .181,344 
Texas...... aaa OS ES ST00e 2 ee Ss... SE ec ces ee aso 31.263 
Georgia..295,440.... .194,811..... 9: 19. 700 00 Ceoh ei c.s COIS. 8 343,635 
S. Carol’a.428,361..... 251,405.... .350,300.... - 261752.... .458.117.... .384.265 
N. Carol’a..12,487...... RUG? saenown 4 sR ge .O ORR 5 11.861 
Virginia... .25,200...... STOR. sane TO3901l cece PEs ocean 17,500. <<a - 11,500 
Total ..2,394,503....2,100,537.. .. 1,778,651... .2,347,634....2,728,606.... 2,096,706 


The disposition of the crop bas been as follows: 


EXPORTS, UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS REMAINING ON HAND. 


Export to Great North of Other Total U.8 Stock on hand. 
Britain, France. Europe. ports. export. Cons. Aug. 31. 

iiss cces 1,409,711..346,179..117,224.. .76,493..2,010,137..825,129.. .. .. .94,486 
1844...... 1,202,498 ..282,685.. .62,053...75,254.. 1,629,490..346,744...... 159,772 
RI canine as 1,489,806 ..359, 357 ...134. 501..150,591..2,083,756 387,006 eres 94,126 
cea. « vkbe 1,102,399 ..359,703.. .86,692..115 3,028 8..1, 666,792. .492,597.. .ssa 107, 122 
Se Wees ss 330,909. .{ 241.486... .75,692.. .97.138..1., wil 222... ee Aa os singe 214,837 
I6WB.Aiis< 1,324,265 ..279, 7“ . 120,348 .. 184, 76. Od, BOL SO be ccces 171.468 
ERGO 5 acces ,037 901. anne 2 59... 165.458 .. 156,226..2 227.8 14..518.989...... 154,753 
GOW adnna 1,106,771..289,627 ...72,156..121,601..1,590,155..487,769...... 167,930 


After a crop of 332,000 bales larger than ever before, the stock in all the ports 
has diminished 17,000 bales. The quantity consumed at the South, taken to mills 
directly from the plantation, and therefore not included in the receipts, is put 
down at 110,000 bales, against 75,000 last year. That is to say, southern man- 
ufactures have taken 35,000 bales more than last year, and the northerns 13,000 
bales less; making 22,000 bales more consumed inthe Union. This western 
and southern consumption is computed as follows : 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SOUTH AND WEST OF VIRGINIA. 


-  -  P 8- —— 
1848, 1849. Mills Spindles. Bales: 
North Carolina ..... . -Dales..15,000......-. 20,000...... 30. a et gellovnd 30,000 
South Carolina... <<<» Soedene le at» oe tl eee Pevdcadae ot 15,000 
Georgia pin dddhamen 6a mae ee es eet «san bc PELs 6 da wa ocuteer PR Ee ike oear 27,000 
Poe ee as SR aids cia ce a cries iin he iin 16.360 .aawne .6 000 
Tennessee..... iaconee aeaweea | TOO iaact SO éacmi ick GU, 00Usnucss 12,000 
BAUOUEY «os ware ane ane 00D oe = 220,000 ) omen oe cocwer sarees coctes eel 
SE SIRT accdya lice se Soni er 12.500.......9,000 | ..... 0. Un ees + 5 ees 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, &c.....12,000...... 12,500 f as wes ‘oll 40 2,200. cone 927. 500 
Mistonr, Indiana, Titinoss;, G0: 7,000. ...- GOO 4 ance oc cechenietsbendbecnnne shea 


Total, to September 1..bales..74,000 110,000 107,500 
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The generally increased consumption has raised the price in this short supply. 
Fears have been entertained that the crops of England and Western Europe 
would be so short as to effect the consumption of cotton, and prevent a maintenance 
of present high rates. It appears that the English harvest is not full, and some 
supplies will be wanted. The abundant crops, and means of conveyance in the 
United States, are such as to permit England very considerable quantities at fair 
prices. The enhanced consumption of cotton which this sale of produce will 
promote in the United States, will probably counteract any decisive consumption 
in England upon an improved price of grain. The operation will be more 
rapidly to transfer manufacturing supremacy to the United States. 

The business of the Erie Canal shows a most important increase in traffic this 
year. The tolls on the canal, through the active and intelligent agency of J. L. 
Barton, Esq., of Buffalo, were reduced 20 per cent. for the present season, 
and with signal success. 

Last winter that gentleman represented to the canal department the urgent 
necessity of a reduction in the tolls of the canals, if the state wished to preserve 
its western connexions. He proposed a reduction of 20 per cent. As the tolls 
of the last fiscal year were $3,268,226, it followed that, without a great increase 
of business, this reduction would involve a loss of $653,645 to the state; and it 
was scarcely expected that the party in power would consent to incur such a 
loss—more particularly that the protectionists had sent up a universal cry of dis- 
tress: ‘* No produce,” *‘no money,” “ all gone to California,” “factories closed,” 
** people out of employ,”—the reckless writers exclaiming, ‘ In 1846 the power 
to trade was immense. In 1850 it has declined, and declines daily.” 

Notwithstanding all this clamor, practical men of business saw that, although 
factory dividends were less, the great business of the country was better than 
ever, employment more general, and labor getting a greater proportion of the 
wealth it created. The reduction in tolls was made; and, so far from a decline, 
the tolls this year, up to September, are higher than last year, and the year's 
revenues for 1850 will exceed those of 1849, $100,000—showing an increase of 
27 per cent. in the volume of business; and that business upon the canals has 
been comprised of the increased production of individual manufacturers. 

The quantity of merchandise which arrived at Buffalo this year and last, per 
canal, to September 1, was as follows : 


For Western States. For New-York. Total, 
cc inc ann Gee MEO UEGees oh ont UDITOOs cbsee cocwane 42,994,995 
Se nks cancie casa a Readies ance POUEOOscceseline cts s 52.037 ,328 
ee ee Be adie nn cn ED se ccwssaneauw nd 9,812,104 


What a declining trade! The groceries and glassware were as follows : 


Sagar. Molassas. Coffee. Crockery and Glass. Leather. 
1849 ....Ibs..5,749,652.. .. ..3,885,893......2.986,859...... 3.652 ,285......233,034 
Ee 6,307,081...... 6,476,783...... S267 216 ..c.02 $,285,542...... 266,613 


those buyers have paid for these things: 
PLODUCE SHIPPED ON THE CANAL FROM BUFFALO. 


Boards, feet. Staves, tbs. Ashes & beef, bbis. Lard. Ibs. Wool, Ibs. 
1849...... -24,617 184. ..... -86,753,809..... 19,478...... 2,965,458 ...06- 6.624,855 
1850...... -36,946,604...... 124,429,736..... 27,447 ......4,448,172...... 7,889,551 
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There were on hand quantities of goods purchased. Let us see with what 

These figures indicate the interchange of goods for produce, constituting 
‘*home trade,” and afford a severe commentary on those assertions, to the effect 
that “in 1846 the power to trade was immense,” and that it has since declined, 
and * declines daily.” 

The power of trade comprehends the ability to interchange the products of 
labor. While the trade of the canal has thus shown unmistakeable evidence of 
general prosperity, the returns of the Erie railroad, furnished through the polite- 
ness of Mr. N. Marsh, secretary of the road, shuw even greater results. That 
road penetrates the southern tier of counties, which were before comparatively 
secluded. They are of great agricultural and grazing capacities, and the great 
wealth thus made available by the road, has poured down ia increasing volumes, 
while factories along its line have sprung up as if by magic. The following 
table shows the general business of the road for 1850—the business, of course, 
for six months only. 


TRAFFIC OF THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


No. No. carried Tons Tons carried Length of road in 

Passengers. one mile. Freight. one mile. operation. 
PE cn over waneasn 79,020 canes PO ee ee ee 
EF sia cuss ED henines 1,952,139... ....39,967...... 1,454,621........53 
PPGR Kis edecciuca 1G3;288.... «+s 8.542502... .. 45,601... 5. 3,560,308.... 5. ..58 
ME bas onan abun 455.295 . <0 oo 4825018 ......58,49) 262. 2,146,833 ........61} 
Migs icadeasen £72 9oes soc DOIB Ber swanee 64,497 ......2,809,034.... ....74 
i Sry dre od to Beene eg: i 2 6 a 
1850.(6 months. ). 246,303... -.incomplete... ....81,032......7,902,065.......317 


It will be observed that the freight carried this year, for six months, is larger 
by 50 per cent. than for the whole year 1849; the passengers nearly equal to it. 
This freight is mostly the produce of those rich counties, now first made avail- 
able to the city’s consumption. The farms send down both cattle and the pro- 
ducts of animals in great abundance. The following will show some of these 
items : 


CERTAIN PRODUCE SENT DOWN THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 

NOME MORMMEE sconces shat as acne POls Cadneenenns 2 a We hs aca 7,196 
D MNES Soe cas eke wn $6 Seis dcawrcase as | gs enc ake 8,552 

ie OOS 6 oa 8 sp bw w wai eS caak cn a0 0c sea cent 6 S660... scaccaee 
‘* sheep and lambs.......-. Pataca cecaaen ntsc ow OO... 55% 29.443 
MR Eade ca) Sede kx 2 a a 3,732,190.... 5,126,423.... 4,398,935 
Milk, QUOTE. 2 wie iccece ss 8,696,172.........9,514.440.... 9,480,476.... 4,038,748 


These large quantities of produce sent down from those hitherto secluded dis- 
tricts, in addition to a vast variety of other products, have created a demand 
for goods, which have gone back in the following quantities : 


GOODS SENT UP THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


1847, 1848. 1849. 1850, 6 mos. 
CHINE WTC, ccd ccc Te; «2d Bo ealaade naan 344,400...... 751,059...... 898,380 
Dry goods ie aN eS add 966.570..........1,154,550.... 2,932,079.... 4,300,061 
Groceries... 2.2.0 220000000 5,220,500... 2-2 «. ..6,799,050.... 9,447,348.... 5,708,765 
IN ass oS Os Be BVO. BEU. asind eee ...965,100.... 1,002,177.... 1,298,888 
DDO WS a oa Swoebe cana ooeei EEC « & ween o-aia 8,450,740. . .27,341,419.. ..17,780,966 


EUs stead sddausawntwewe a GOO BU asccciescas 975,110....1,149,583...... 962,610 
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These large supplies have been so much additional demand upon our city bu- 
siness, because the foreign demand for farm produce has found sale for the addi- 
tional quantity sent down from those newly opened regions. As an indication of 
the manner in which factories have sprung up in that region, consequent upon 
the ability of farmers to export their supplies; the returns give the lbs. of cotton 
sent up the road, and the quantity of goods brought back, as follows : 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 6 mos 
Dotton sent west......... Ibs. .552 990...... Le ee ok 851,935 
Goods sent east.......- a¢e¢ W2T R71 ciscs .540,730......990,609 ,..... 645, 993 


It may be observed, that the cotton sent west in this year of * factory ruin,” 
” 


when “trade declines, 
The goods that come down are partly woollen, and the western demand for them 


is, for six months, larger than for the whole year 1849. 


this year has diminished the quantity sent to this market. Again: leather; the 
following are hides sent up to the tanneries, and the leather brought back : 


1847, 1848. 1849, 1850, 6 mos 
Hides sent west....... lbs... 1,200.520...... £375-590. 25. .3:750,883.6. <.. 5,140,022 
Leather sent east............ 480,040...... 4 MBO . ks ca 3,696,592 ...... 4,409,865 


The business of the last six months is greater by 50 per cent. than the whole 
year 1847. In this manner it is that they are working up the newly opened 
hemlock forests in northern Pennsylvania and southern New-York. Why is it 
that they are enabled to seil these enormously increased quantities of leather ? 
Simply because, under a lower tariff, the mass of laborers retain a larger share 
of the wealth they create, and therefore buy more shoes. 

Thus the iron received at Buffalo, via canal, to September 1, this year, is 
26,379,283 pounds, against 8,880,575 pounds, same time last year: an increase 
of 50 per cent. ; that is to say, the quantity of iron arrived at Buffalo per canal, 
and that sent up the Erie road, together make this year 35,121,859 pounds, 
against about 18,100,000 in the same time last year—a wonderful depression in 
the iron trade, certainly ! 

The region of the Erie railroad is becoming an important source for wool 
supply. The quantities of this article shipped at Buffalo, on the Erie canals, 
arrived at tid e water and on the Erie road, are as fullows : 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850, 6 mos 
Shipped at Buffalo ...lbs..5,903,046........5,883,856...... 8.640, 409—.. .7.889.531 
Arrived at tide-water.... .12,044,000.... .. .8,534,000.. ...12,731,402... ..9.943,303 
Arrived per Erie Railroad.....32,120.......... $3,910.25... .. 348,295... saisvil 523,789 
Total, canal and road..1bs..12,076,120.. .....8,557,910.. .. . 13,079,679... .. 10,467 092 






This prosperous state of the general business of the country makes itself ap- 
parent in the continued abundance of money at the sea-ports. It is neither 
specie nor bank paper which constitutes money, but the products of industry,— 
and this year gold has been added in great supply to the other receipts, and 
nearly $24,000,000 of California gold has passed through the national mints. 
This product of industry will very soon begin to make itself felt. ‘The Euro- 
pean prospect is, that our abundant harvests will find a more adequate demané 
from English wants, while our gold will continue to accumulate until its overflow 
shall be marked by a season of extraordinary speculation. 
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STATE POLITICS. 


THE last month was signalized in this State by important movements upon 
the political chess-board. Parties have martialled their forces and presented 
their candidates. The Democratic State Convention, held at Syracuse on the 
11th September, and the two subsequent days, nominated Horatio Seymour, 
of Oneida County, for Governor; Sanrorp E. Cuurcn, of Orleans, for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; Joun C. Marner, of Rensselaer, for Canal Commissioner ; 
Cuartes 8S. Benton, of Herkimer, for Clerk of the Court of Appeals; and 
Wm. P. Ancet, of Cattaraugus, for Inspector of State Prisons. The Whig 
State Convention, held at Syracuse on the 26th ultimo, nominated also a full 
ticket, the particulars of which had not reached us when this number was put to 
press. 

The two material objects of the Democratic Convention were understood to 
be. the consolidation of the Democratic Party of the State, upon the basis of the 
principles and positions avowed by the National Democratic Party, and the no- 
mination of a united state ticket. Both were attained. The first, by the dis- 
tinct recognition of the resolutions adopted by the National Conventions held at 
Baltimore, in 1840, °44, and ’48; and the latter, by nominations from both sec- 
tions alternately ; both with much unanimity. 

The resolutions reported by Cuarntes O’Conor, Esq., from a committee of 
sixteen, (two from each judicial district,) and adopted by the Convention, by a 
vote of 92 to 27, were as follows :— 

1. Resolved, That the Democratic Party of New-York are proud to avow 
their fraternity with, and their devotion to the great principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party of the Union, as declared in the National Democratic Convention, 
held at Bultimore, in 1840, 44, and °48, and they look forward in hope and con- 
fidence to the complete triumph of that party in 1852. 

2. Resolved, That we congratulate the country upon the recent settlement by 
Congress of the questions which have unhappily divided the people of these 
States 

3. Resolved, That the Democracy of the State of New-York, appreciating 
the value of union, fraternity, and concord, standing upon their ancient princi- 
ples, present their candidates with a confident reliance upon the united and cor- 
dial support of all who desire the ascendency of those principles in the State 
and National councils. 

4. Resolved, That whilst we wage no factious war against the constituted 
authorities, and as American citizens, will stand firmly by our country, by whom- 
soever its government may be administered, we regard the action of the Whig 
National Administration, from the first exhibitions of its proscriptive and intole- 
rant course, to the climax of the Galphin claim. as worthy of the false pretences 
under which it came into power, and of professions which have been invariably 
violated. 

5. Resolved, That the Whig Administration of this State is a reiteration of 
the series of extravagances io the public expenditure, and violations of the con- 
stitution, and of an unsound and lavish policy which have signalized the course 
of the party, which, aided by dissensions in the Democratic ranks, brought that 
administration into power, and that the interests of the people and the character 
of the State demand a speedy return to the wise, safe, and approved policy of 
the Democratic Administrations. 
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6. Resolved, That devoted to the principles and form of our confederation, 
ever mindful of the blessings it has secured to ourselves and to mankind, and 
regarding the citizens of all sections of our country, as members of a common 
brotherhood, we cherish the union of the States as the ark of our political cove- 
nant, and that we deprecate all sectional agitations at the North or South, cal- 
culated to impair its sacred obligations, or to threaten its perpetuity. 


These resolutions, although sufficiently explicit in relation to the National 
platform, and to sectional agitations, do not, in our judgment, do full justice to 
Mr. Dickinson. The high position of that distinguished Democratic Senator ; 
his truly national and elevated course ; the intrepid and able manner in which 
he has at all times, and especially during the agitation of the exciting and most 
important questions of the sessions through which, thanks to his patriotic efforts 
and those of his coadjutors, the Congress of the United States has happily 
passed ; his frank, direct, and firm adherence to his friends, and to the cause 
and principles, the maintenance of which has achieved so much for the country, 
the perpetuity of the Union, and the rights of the States; and his personal 
worth and high integrity of character, entitled him and his course, in a conven- 
tion of his political frieads, not only to distinct approval, but to high encomium. 
We say, in a convention of his political friends, for we are assured that in this 
body, consisting of 127 delegates, 74 distinctly avowed themselves such. But 
when it is recollected, that the minority of the convention, known for three 
years as *“‘ Free Soil’ partisans, had now abandoned the * chief stone of the 
corner,” the refusal to recognize which, by previous Democratic Conventions, 
had formed the ground-work of their separation from the Democratic Party, 
and their refusal to support its tickets, had avowed an adhesion to the Demo- 
cratic platform, which they repudiated in 1848; and had declared an approval 
of the great measures of pacification which they had opposed at every stage ; 
but which Mr. Dickinson, by his single ability, contributed so prominently to 
carry through ; his friends exhibited perhaps a liberal forbearance in not pursu- 
ing the point beyond the tacit approval which the adoption of the resolutions 
undoubtedly conveyed. 

The election now near at hand, is one of more than ordinary importance. 
Aside from an earnest support of the State ticket, which the tone of the De- 
mocratic papers indicate, the choice of Members of the Assembly deserves the 
best efforts of all sincere Democrats. The choice of United States Senator, 
which will devolve on the next Legislature, must be regarded by them as in- 
volving considerations of the highest moment; and they, we are assured, will 
feel that all the obligations of duty and fidelity to a tried and true friend, and to 
a Senator, who, in the approved discharge of the duties of his trust, has con- 
ferred honor upon his State, his Country, and his party, point to his re-election. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dictionary or Mecuanics, Encine-work, anD Enoinerrinc. New-York: D. 

Appleton & Co. 

This work, which will contain near!y two thousand pages, has reached its fifteenth 
number, and is intended to be the most complete one of the kind that has ever issued 
from the press in this country. Every important subject relating to the mechanical 
arts and to engineering will be treated of with such a degree of scientific and practical 
information, as to enable any one to exercise them to the greatestadvantage. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by upwards of six thousand engravings, and in the numbers 
which have already been issued, the publishers have evidently spared no pains or ex- 
pense to render the engravings clear, distinct, and handsome. Working drawings and 
descriptions of the most important machines in the United States, together with the 
results of American ingenuity, are very fully presented in this work. Almost every 
book relating to the subjects of this dictionary, whether published in England, France, 
or Germany, has been procured by the publishers, the essential parts of which were 
used in order to make their work as complete and comprehensive as possible. Four 
numbers have already been issued, and their reception has been so favorable as to insure 
the rapid issue of the others. It will comprise forty numbers, and be published during 
the present year. nero 


Tur Gatvery or Ittustriovs Americans. Published from Brady’s Gallery. 

The 8th and 9th numbers of this splendid work have made their appearance, and fully 
sustain the promise of preceding issues. The first contains a portrait of W. H. Prescott, 
a most perfect and life-like presentiment of that great bistorian. Indeed, it is the finest 
specimen of lithographic engraving we have seen. Mr. Lester's brief, but comprehen- 
sive sketch of the life and character of Mr. Prescott, is tersely written, and most em- 
phatically comprises ‘‘ many things in few words.” The last is a most admirable por- 
trait of Gen. Scott. ooo 


Tue Leatuer Stocking Tates. By J:Fexximore Cooper: Author's Revised Edi- 
tion: Tue Deerstaver: or, THe First War-Patu: A Tale, by the author of *‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” &c. Complete in one volume, revised and corrected, with 
a new Introduction, Notes, &c., by the author. George P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 
The extraordinary interest excited by the “ Leather Stocking Tales” in all countries, 

and in all the modern European languages, and in every rank of society, is an irrefraga- 

ble evidence of profound genius in the author, and matchless skill in creations which 
touch human sympathies through their fidelity to nature and intense reality. Great 
and unrivalled as is Mr. Cooper upon the ocean, it is among the children of nature in the 
western wilds that he puts forth his great power, embodying the very spirit of genial 
experience end accurate observation. This volume of “The Deerslayer” was the last 
written of the five which comprise the ‘‘ Leather Stocking” series; yet it constitutes 
the first, inasmuch as the first war-path of the hero in connection with his Delaware 
friend, is described in it. In the “ Last of the Mohicans,” he has become advanced, 
and the son of his companion chief is the last of the Mohican tribe. The “ Path-Finder” 
continues with increasing interest the exploits of Leather Stocking. The Pioneer finds 
an old aged hunter, and describes the death of his red friend, while the “ Prairie” 
closes his own career, and as it were, gives history a character; This series is now 

making its appearance in the proper order, under the author's revision, constituting a 

standard work, which must ever be to the race now nearly passed away, what Shak- 

speare and Scott have been to the History of England, and the manners of the middle 
ages. To say that no library is complete without this series, got up in Mr: Putnam’s 
well-known style, and uniform with Irving’s standard edition, is but to repeat a truism, 
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Reminiscences oF Concress. By Charles W. March. Baker & Scribner, New-York. 





j 

; 

if This volume is occupied with the life and public services of Daniel Webster, a man 
who bas for more than a quarter of a century filled a large space in the history of 

: ' the United States. Although we differ from him in his political creed, it is impossible 

for any American not to regard with pride the intellect of that farmer boy, nurtured 

ander our free institutions, until it towers aloft above the ablest of modern jurists. 








However much we may oppose the political principles of Mr. Webster, which to us 





seem to tend towards the creation of a moneyed aristocracy among us, we believe none 






doubt the patriotism and thorough American spirit of that great man, who displays, as 




















well in the cavalier manner in which he disposes of the small politicians who, while 





following his lead, attempt to dictate his course, as in his own sturdy will, that inde- 
pendence of character which so thrills the responsive chord in every American breast. 
a He gambols among free soilers and quack reformers of every hue, like a whale among 
} the minnows, exhibiting the playfalness of leviathan, reposing in the security of our 
institutions. But when a serious matter presents itself, endangering the Union, one 
earnest movement disperses the small fry and restores the wonted security. Mr. 
March has drawn up a very readable and interesting sketch of Mr. Webster’s life, and 
one from which the democrat can extract many useful lessons in relation to the work- 
ings of our glorious institutions. 
sinning 
Domestic History or THE American Revotution. By Mrs. Ellet, author of the 
American Revolution. Baker & Scribner. E 
Mrs. Ellet is well known to the public generally as well as to the readers of thr 
Review, as an agreeable writer, and she has written much in illustration of the early 
struggles of our fathers. This new volume sheds much light upon the private bard- 
ships and individual struggles of those men determined to be free, and when we read 


the privations of that race of men, we doubtingly as, “‘ had the revolution been de- 


SL 


ferred to these degenerate days, should our public virtues have equalled those of our 
sires?” It is a work that all should have by them. 
———— 
Taz Recent Procress or Astronomy; especially in the United States. By Elias 
Loomis, Professor, &c. Harper Brothers. 


This 1s a. most important and interesting work, illustrating in the amplitude of its de 





tails the rapid progress of Astronomy in this country as well as in Europe of late years. 





eR 






Iconocrapaic Encyctorgepia or Science, Literatcre anv Art; systematically 
arranged. By G. Heck. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, A.M., 
M.D., &c. New-York: Rudolph Garrique. 1850, 






We have already bestowed a complimentary paragraph on this highly useful, inter- 





esting and beautiful publication. The number of portfolios published, up to this period, 





is 11, and we discover no falling off in the excellence of the style of issue, or the 






value and interests of the literary coutents. The articles are of uniform fullness and 






‘ 


significance, the illustrative engravings equally numerous and well executed, and the 






topics treated are of a sort greatly to serve the cause of practical art and science, in 






every department, particularly among a people such as ours. 






te 









Greson’s History or tHe Dectine axp Fart or tue Roman Empire. Harpe 
Brothers. 





This useful edition has been completed. It comprises six volumes of between five 





and six hundred pages each. With a copious index, a new feature, it is doubtless the 






most perfect edition of the work that has ever been published in this country, especiall 






if we take into account the economical price at which the volumes are sold. 
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Saaxspeare’s Dramatic Works, with Introductory Remarks and Notes, original and 
selected. Illustrated. Boston: Vhillips, Sampson & Co. 1850. 


Number twenty-four of the Boston edition has been issued. Of the thousand and 
one editions of Shakspeare, that household author, which are annually put forth in this 
and other countries, it is not incumbent upon the reviewer to speak. But in the case 
of an edition so very beautiful as the present, combining such rare excellence of style 
and typography with such marvellous cheapness, we should wrong both public and 
publisher, were we to withhold our tribute. Certainly, no more exquisite specimen of 
printing, having regard to the price charged for it, was ever given to the public. A 
large and beautiful octavo, ina type at once large, new and handsome, on paper of the 
whitest and thickest, the edition fairly challenges comparison with any that has been 
issued from the press for the last twenty years. It is issued in parts, each issue cen- 
taining a complete play, and each illustrated by a fine steel engraving of the heroine of 
the piece. 


i 


THe Lity anp THE Totem; or the Huguenots in Florida, a series of Sketches, pic- 
turesque and historical, of the Colonies of Coligni, in North America, 1562—1570. 
sy the author of the Life of Marion, &c., &c. Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-st. 


W. Gilmore Simms has long been before the public as a successful author, and his 
works have eminently illustrated some of the brightest pages in American history ; and 
the present work contributes further to its romance, comprising sketches of the Hu- 
guenot colonies founded by Admiral Coligni in Florida, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century; in whose history “ wild and dark events, startling tragedies, and picturesque 
incidents” so vividly exist. Mr. Simms has here presented, in the hardy adventures of 
the Huguenots, a very successful counterpart to the story of Puritan Deeds in New- 
England, which is in everybody’s mouth. The plot of the work is drawn from amid 
the adventures of the settlers of Florida, and the scenes and incidents are of the 
romantic cast which belong more to that wild and luxuriant country than to the “ frozen 
north” and its stern occupiers; and under the able guidance of Mr. Simms, a story of 
unusual interest is produced. 


oo 
Tue Literati; some honest opifions about authors’ merits and demerits, with occa- 
sional words of personality; together with marginalia, suggestions, and essays. By 


Edgar A. Poe. With a sketch of the author, by Rufus W. Griswold. J.S. Redfield, 
Nassau-street. 


This work of the late Mr. Poe comprises sketches of six dozen persons, familiarly 





known as writers to the New-York pul commencing with Professor Bush, and end- 


i¢ 


ing with “¢he Dickens,” and embracing Hunt, Duyckinck, Lawson, Briggs, H. Cary, 
and others better known, with remarks upon their various labors, in Mr. Poe’s well- 


known style. The work is well worth preserving. 
ee 


Lirr. Here anv Tuere; or Sketches of Society, and Adventures at far apart times 
and places. By N, P. Willis. 3aker & Scribner, 145 Nassau-street. 

The writings of Mr. Willis have always an agreeable attraction which commend them 
to the attention of the general reader who seeks to be amused if not instructed, and 
these constitute by far the greater proportion of readers. The volume before us is equal 
in all the leading features of Mr. Willis’s style to any of his prose productions, and 
no doubt will commard a prompt sale among his numerous admirers. The typo- 
graphical appearance does great credit to the enterprising publishers, Messrs. Baker 
& Scribner, in whose hands “ American literature” seems to flourish, notwithstanding 
the alleged difficulties under which it labors. 
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Five Years, on a Hunter’s Lire 1n THE Far Interior or Sovuta Arrica. With 
notices of the native tribes, and anecdotes of the chase of the lion, elephant, hippo- 
potamus, &c., &c. By Rouellyn Gordon Cumming, Esq. 2 vols. illustrated. Har- 
per Brothers. 


The author of this book having been in the English Indian army and subsequently in 
the Cape riflemen, sold out for the purpose of hunting “on his own hook,” and for five 
years explored the hitherto unknown regions of Southern Africa. The narrative is of 
the wildest adventure and most stirring interest. 


—{— 


Marcaret Percivat ty America; a tale edited by a New-England minister, A.B., 
being a Sequel to Margaret Percival: a tale edited by Rev. Mr. Sewall. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. 


The class of religious novels seems to be spreading and multiplying through the jea- 
lousy of sects as tu the usages detailed in those most popular. Where a tale becomes 
popular and is read by the young of all denominations, the peculiar tenets of the sect 
from which it emanates being set forth in the most attractive colors, fasten themselves 
upon the imagination of readers, and produce lasting impressions at the expense of 
variant sects. To counteract this tendency other tales are produced, or old ones re- 
varnished, and this seems to have been the origin of the present ‘‘ Sequel to Margaret 
Percival,” which is a well-conducted and interesting story every way calculated to carry 
out the intentions of the author. 


LE 


Memoirs or toe Lire or Anne Borern, Queen of Henry VIII. By Miss Benger. 
From the third London edition. With a Memoir of the author. By Miss Aikin. A. 
Hart, late Carey & Hart, Philadelphia. 

The fate of Anne Boleyn always awakens a melancholy interest, as well for the unfor- 
tunate lady, as marking a period of great change in the course of British history. From 
the influence of that lady in public affairs take date the extinction of Roman Catholic 
sway in Great Britain, and the fierce dissensions between bigots of both sides, which 
so long disturbed England and disgraced humanity. The narrative as told by Miss 
Benger possesses additional interest, and the edition is got up in admirable style by the 
publishers, being uniform with their edition of Maria Antoinette and the House of Or- 
leans, of which the head, Louis Philippe, died in exile a few weeks since. 


rr 


Ecuors or tue Universe; from the world of Matter and the world of Spirit. By 
the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., &c. <A. Hart, late Carey & Hart, Phil. 


In this work the author shows the support which the divine truths contained in the 
Holy Scriptures receives from the discoveries of modern science, and reviews the ac 
counts of the world of spirits, the nature and number of the angeis, their ranks and 
orders. The speculations, traditions and facts cullected from the Scriptures, traditions, 
Talmud, and other authorities, are very amusing and interesting. The devils were both 
aboriginal and naturalized, as thus, * When creation was nearly finished, and the Sab- 
bath was drawing near, God created certain spirits, intending to clothe their bodies; but 
the Sabbath arrived, and God forsook those incomplete beings, so that they became de- 
vils.” Furthermore, it is stated that, ‘‘ Hell was created on the second day of creation, 
although not directly mentioned in the Mosaic account. It is for this reason that God 
did not pronounce the second day’s work to be “very good.” Hell has, according to 
the same authorities, 8,000 gates, and is 30,000 years’ journey in circuit.” There is much 
interest contained in the volume, and it should be sought by all. 








Ourselves. 







OURSELVES. 


Durine the past six months, Mr. Taeopore Aucustus Foster, connected 
with this Review, has made a tour of the Southern and Northern sections of 
the States, calling personally upon all the leading democrats of each locality. 
In every quarter he has, without exception, met with a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous response to the claims of this work upon the great Democratic Party, as 
the national exponent of those great principles for which it has ever contended. 
The confidence reposed in the course of the Review is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paper, signed by more than two thousand democrats, of all sections. 
We append a portion of the names in this number, to be continued in succes- 
sive numbers, with the additional names furnished by Mr. Foster, now on his 
Western trip. 






















We, the undersigned, subscribers to the United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Re view, feel “deeply interested in its success, ana recommend it to all our 
democratic friends. Its primary objects are to advocate and disseminate true 
Democracy, (such as was taught by Jefferson and Jackson.) and we feel confi- 
dent, that such being the character of the work, all true democrats will 
feel the same interest that we do in the promulgation of those principles, and 
will be found to contribute to its support and development. We feel a national 
pride as well as duty in liberally supporting the only organ of the National 
Democratic Party in this great republican country; and we are confident in 
assuring our friends, that if they will do their duty, that the editor and pro- 
prietors will make this organ, both as a literary and political Magazine, equal, 
if not superior, to any work published in this country or Europe. We would 
further add, that their general canvassing agent, Mr. Turopore A. Foster, is 
now on his Southern and Western tour, and we earne sstly recommend all good 
democrats to avail themselves of the present opportunity of enrolling their 
names on the books of the Democratic Review. 













William A. Whittlesey, M. C., | F. W. Bowdon, M. C., 
William W. Overton, George Parker, M. C., 
J. D. Hoover. A. T. Kimmell, 

W. A. Gorman, M. C., 




















Samuel Lord, Charleston, S. C.| J. 8. & D. Bowie, Charleston. S‘ C. 
John T. O'Neal, do. 3: G. Meminger, do. 
J. Macauley, do. John Fraser & Co., do. 
Staats Fox, do. M. Greenland, M. D., do. 
G. M. Aruvold, do. A. J. Timmons, do. 
Robert W. Hare, do. F. A. Hoke, do, 
John Deas, do. | J. J. Pope, do. 
Robert A. Clark, do. | J. W. Cogdell, do, 
Fleetwood Lanneau, do. Charles Macbeth, do, 
John White, do. | O. Mills, do. 
J. J. Youitt, do. | Lamkin & Hurst, do. 
Thomas Capers, do. | C. W. & A. D. Graves, do. 
D. L. Simons, do. | W. P. Black, do. 
M. P. Matthesion, do. | W. J. Gayer, do. 
J. F. Blacklock, do. M. C. Mordecai, do, 






W. M. Martin, do. C. R. Brewster, do. 
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C. A. Bowen, 

H. R. Banks, 
Thomas Steen, 
William Calder, 
John Van Winckle, 


oO. F. D. Richardson, 
C. P. D. Westendorf, 
T. Hayward ‘I hayer, 


Daniel E. Huyer, 


Wm. Alston Gourdin, 


W.C. Bee, 

Thomas W. Bocot, 
Allred Huger, P. M. 
E. D. Kerrison, 
Thomas G. Budd, 
R. A. Pringle, 
Frederick Winthrop, 
Josiah 8S. Brown, 
James Robertson, 
James Legare, 


Whitmarch B. Seabrook, Gov. St’te do. 


William Libby, 
Archibald Cameron, 
W. L. Cleveland, 
James A. Barr, 
Edward J. Beser, 
C. E. Kanapanse, 
Henry Willis, 
James Simors; 
Elisha C; Mowry, 
Cay. F. Areilhe, 
Edmond Bull, 
George R. Richards, 
Austin Cannadey, 
Johu T. Flynn, 


B. K. Hannegan, Sec. State, do. db; 


James C. Norris, 
T. D. Wagner, 
Glover & Davis, 
James T. Sims, 
N. B. Prothero, 
0. D. Trenholm, 


Joshua W. Lockwod, 
J. D. Hatchinson, Mayor, 


Ourselves. 


Charleston, S. C.'Z. J. De Hay, 


do. iC. M. Wienges, 
do. \J. M. De Laussure, 
do. iW. E. Johnson, 

do. James Chesnut, 

do. A. E. Allen, 

do. J. B. T. Boone, 

do. Hayman Levy, 

do. |W. C. Moore, 

do. Hon. T. J. Stewart, 
do. IL. T. Brewer, 

do. George W. Johnes, 
do. ‘Charles Lumsdon, 
do. (Franklin Elmer, 
do. Daniel D. Sill, 
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Camden, S. C. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
de ). 
do. 
do. 


Camden, S.C. 


do. 


Holly Retreat, Miss. 
Bayou Sara, Miss. 


Newark, O. 
Petersburg, Va, 


Peru, N. Y. 


North Argyle, N. Y. 


do. |W. C. Preston, Pres. Col. Columbia, S. C. 


do. J.C. Thornton, 


do. Edward Sill, Intendant, 


do. D. Caldwell, 
do. D4 Di Boyd, 
James V. Lyles, 
do. J. A. Kennedy & Co. 
do Ww. W ilker, 
do’ P. P. Chambers, 
Dudleyville, Ala.W. E. Drennan, 


Friendship, S. C.\A. W. Uunt, 
Charleston, S. C.\A. Bostwick, 


do. iE. Fullings, 
do. |P. B. Smith, 
do. |S. & B. Bryce, 
do. James W. Trask, 
do. M. L. Brown, 
do. \A. Fitch, M. D. 
do. iE. J. Arthur, 
do. S. Olin Talley, 
H. Pearson, 
do. W. W. Walker, 
do. John Agnew, 
do. r. W. Radcliff. 
do. Jacob Bell, 

do. |William Beard, 
do. G. A. Pelton, 
do. Joseph Cooper, 
do. James Fenton, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Heron & Davis, Charleston, S. C.\A. R. Phillips, do. 
A. & R. B. McKeinzie, do. R. T. Mynn, do. 
8. M. Howell, Columbia, S. C.\W. J. Reilly, 


Savannah, Geo. 


G. W. Wright, - do. 
B. G. Lowe, do. 
W! Hitchcock, do 
South Carolina College, do. 


Jolin T. Baum, 
W.H. Verstille, 
|John Murchison, 
\Jesse Mount, 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Joseph Keen, Jr. & Bro. Chicago, fil.\D. N. Talligant. do. 
Dr. H..G. Blackman, Vernon P.O., Miss. George 8. Nichols, do. 
J. M.S. Rogers, Francisville, N. C.\Vhilip Kean, do. 
Samuel Stevens, Petersburg, N. C.W.U. May & Co. do. 
Thomas W. Fleming, August z, Geo. John Poole, do, 
W. R. Fleming, do. Robert M. Charlton, do. 
E. D. Robertson, do. J. B. Gilbert, M. D. do. 
Gordon Fargo, do. Daniel H. Stewart, do, 
H. D. Newkirk, do. Edward G, Wilson, do. 
John Bridges, do. Joseph Felt, do. 
B. B. Russell, do. W.F. Brantly, do. 
J. A. Fanning, do. John Savage, do. 
Thomas Barrett, do. D. O, Byone, do. 
W. Patterson, Liberty Hill, 8. C.W.H. Battey, do. 
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W.. B. Savage, Savannah, Ga.,¥. R. Tarver, Tarversville, Geo, 
Joho Phinizy, do. | James C, Williamson, Columbus, Geo. 
J. P. Garvin, do. |A. Dessau, Macon, Geo. 
E. B. Glascock, do. A. H. Chappell, do. 
John Davidson, do. |R. S. Lanier, do. 
James Gardiner, do. |Paul J. Semmes, Columbus, Geo. 
H. D. Bell, do, iS. A. Bailey, do. 
Overton Cashy, do. |J. A. Brokam, do. 
W. T. Page, do. | John Smith, do. 
T. J. Cosgrove, do. William Wade, do. 
George Robertson, do, | James K, Redd, do. 
Charles A. Platt, do. | James R. Jones, do. 
John D. Butt, do. |B. B iruard, do, 
Ferdinand Phinizy, do. 1G. B. Terry, do. 
Jobu Robertson, do. \J. J. Boswell & Co. dv, 
W. H Stark, do. | J. H. Merry, do, 
Theodore C. Bridges, do. James Baugh, do. 
H, W. Fargo, do. H. H. Epping, do. 
John Bones, do. Williams & Flewellen, do. 
T. Clanton, do. John Fountain, do. 
W. R. McLaws, do. John Mann, do. 
J.C Haralson, do, John McGough, do. 
Robert F. Poe, do. A. H. Dewitt, do. 
John Hededon, Houlton, Me. Philip T. Schl y, do. 
Nelson Herrin, do. William W. Flewellen, do. 
W. A. Mitchell, Manahassett, L. I. | John J. Cisco, New-York City. 
R. Wayne, M. D., Mayor, Savannah, Geo.| A. Birdsall, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
John W. Anderson, do. E. Croswell, New-York City. 
Thomas M. Turner, do. William B. Leigh, Seguin, Texas. 
Robert H. Griffin, do. Samuel Waterbury, New- York City. 
].. Scranton, do. Freeman Campbell, do. 
Henry Williamson, do. | Augustus Schell, do. 
T. Holcolmb, do. | John Marphy. do. 
C. A. D. Lamar, do. | W. H. Loines, do: 
A. B. Lu ‘e, do. Edwin Bouton, do. 
T. Verstille, do. | A. B. Rollins, M. D., do. 
Jacob Shaffee, do. i Jacob F. Oakley, do. 
John Dillon do. | George Cook, do. 
John N. Lewis, do. | Jefferson Brown, do. 
R. Einstein, do. Charles 8. Mathews, do. 
M. Prendergast, do. Daniel D. Whitney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph Lippnan, do. Daniel Van Vvorhies, do. 
Thomas E. Lloyd, do. T. C. Everts, ‘aledo, O. 
Charles Van Horn, do. 8. R. Arnold, Monroe, Michigan. 
Samuel P. Bell, do. Charles L. Hurd, Detroit, do. 
Francis Waver, do. H. V. R. Hubball, Pontiac, dbo. 
H. Knapp, do. [saac Parrish, Pontiac, do. 
John Huuter, do. N. C. Parkhurst Pontiac, do. 
Edward D. Hollis, do. Samuel E. Beach, Pontiac, do. 
N. B. Knapp, do. G. Paddock, Mason, do. 
Captain Nevitt, New-Orleans, La. Wilson G. Hunt, New-York City. 
George M. Logan, Macon, Geo.| Thomas Hunt, do. 
David McDaniel. Rocky Mouni, N. C.| M. McGrath, do. 
Charles Campbell, Macon. Geo. William 8. Price, Elizabethtown, N J. 
George W., Fish, do. James Lewis, New- York City. 
J.D. Jones & Co. ao. James C. Hays, do. 
John B. Lamar, do. James U, Miller, do. 
A. C. Morehouse, do. Benjamin H. Fie ld, do. 
Burford & Williams, do. Fernando Wood, do. 
Robert Collins, do. C. H. Ring, do, 
Lanier House, do. Stephen V. Cronkright, do. 
Robert Freeman, do. Brewster Valentine, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Albert Mix, do. Morgan L. Smith, Columbus, Texas, 
C G. Wheeler, do. Alexander & Atchison, Galveston. T ras. 
Charles P. Levy, do. William R. Miller, Batesville, Ark, 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | George Hinchen, Jr., 


Ulysses Cole, N. Y. City. 
do. 












Alexander Forbes, do. Jobn Allen, 

James H. Allen, do. Joel Wolfe, do. 

William Smith, Albany, N.Y, | James Olwell, do. 

; J. J. Werner, do. Henry Erben, do. 

Pi T. & G. Lamour, do. J. A. Stentenburgh, do. 

. Joseph Clark, do. Charles H. Wilmerding. do. 
Arlond Carroll, do. H. B. Stanton, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
William N. Fassett, do. C. W. Bouck, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

do. Henry A. Morse, do. 






Stephen Clark, 













Samuel G. Courtney, do. Henry G. Hammond, do. 

William A. Young, do. J.C. Blakely, do. 

William F. Coffee, do, E. B. Litchfield, do. \ 
G. W. Luther, do. 3. H. Johnson, Griffen, Ga. 

H. D. & J. W. Cady, do. William W. Arnold, Zebulon, Ga. 

Amasa J. Parker, do. Hon. R. H. Scott, Fulton, Ark. 

D. D. Shaw, do, Edward Simpson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

L. W. Olmsted, do. John Gleed, Schuyler's Falis, N. Y. 


John 8.Van Valkenburgh, Greenbush, N.Y. | John N Willard, Troy, N. 


N. B. Hewett, Albany, N. Y.| James N. Ring, 


T. Romeyn Beck, do. 


George H Birch, do. John Costigan, Albany, N. 
Charles McCamman, do. James Wasson, do. 
Thomas Higgins, do. E. Murdock, do. 

W. P. Malbom, do. Cornelius Vosburgh, do. 
Joseph Clinton, do. James R. Rose, do. / 
John V. L. Pruyn, do. Richard Gadley, do. 

R. W. Peckham, do. John McLachlan, do. 
William Seymour, do John Meads, Jr., do. 

H. A. Allen, do. Jeremiah Romeyn, Troy, N. Y. 
John McCardle, do. R. H. Carpenter, do. ‘ 
William L. Osborn, do P. 8. Mallory, do, } 
W. Birdsall, do, James H. Hooker, do. 

L. 8. Britton, do. C. H. Russell, do. 
Daniel Brown, do. Darius Allen, do. 

J. J. Jarvis, do. Arie] Dexter, do. 
Anthony Blanchard, do. David L. Seymour, do. 
John B. Vanderwerter, do. 8. G. Platt, do. 

J. O. Towner, do Halsted & Young, do. 
Jobn C. Beigh, do Joel Mallory, do. 
George W. Hobbs, do. Phil. T. Heart, do. 
Michael Delehanty, do. John Pierson, do. 

C. H. Radcliff, do. General Wool, do. 

L. J.Lioyd, do. H.8. Chichester, do. \ 
John A. Sickles, do: J. McConike, do. 

D. L. Ormsby, New-York City.| Hiram Watkyms, M. D., do, 
Enoch Dean, 0. William H. Mitchell, Oswichee, Ala. 
R. T. Mulligan, do. Heury Moppett, Columbus, Geo. 
F. Ingoldsby, do. E. B. Fishburn, do. 
George J. Johnstone, do David Adams, do, 

J. 8. Carpentier, do. Bars & Cleghorn, do 
James B. Murray, do Jobn B. Hicks, do. 
John Rice, do. Doctor Hart, New-Orlcans, La. 
James C. McGuire, do. W. O. Viers, Akron, O. 
E. J. Hamilton, do. James Cock, Burlington, Iowa. 
William Rose, do. Gov. H. W. Collier, Tuscaloosa, Ala, 
J. Robbins, do. B. T. Davis, Mayor, Montgomery, Ala. 
C. Seguine, do. M. A. Chisholm, do. 
Isaac T. Frost, do. Thomas Welsh, do. 
Medad Platt, do. Charles T. Pollard, do. 
William Seymour, do. F. M. Gilmore, do. 
William C. Neilson, do. Rush Elmore, do. 
William M. Isaacs, do. R. Williams, do. 

B. F. Marsh, do. W. G. Baldwin, M. D., do. 

E. B. Elsworth, do; W. M. Boling, M. D., do, 


Russell N. Isaacs, 


Y. 
Greenbush, N. Y- 
Saugerties, N. - 

i 
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te SENATOR GWINN. 
The Plate for this month is a very accurate likeness of Senator Gwinn, of California, 


ihe youngest member of our glorious Union. Unavoidable circumstances caused a post- 
ponement of the biographical sketch, which should accompany the Portrait, until the 





succeeding number of the Review. It will appear in December. 








